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Notes. 
THE BATTLE OF LA PLANTA, 


AN ANCIENT HISTORIC BALLAD OF THE VAL 
D’ANNIVIERS, CANTON DU VALLAIS, SWITZERLAND. 


(From the Romande.) 


The original of the following ballad is in the 
Romande of the Val d’Anniviers, a wild ravine in 
the High Vallais, a short distance from Sierre on 
the Simplon road. It is a favourite folks-song 
in the Valley of Anniviers, and its popularity is 
rather on the increase than the decline. It was 
not known beyond the valley until Baron Charles 
de Bons, an accomplished Swiss archeologist and 
scholar produced a traditional copy before the 
“Suisse Romande Society.” It is now printed 
in the Society’s Transactions, M. de Bon’s copy is 
evidently in a very corrupt state. Some of the 
verses rhyme, others do not. Some of the lines 
have evidently been transposed, and there are lines 
where it is meee clear that the first portion ought 
tochange place with the conclusion. Translations 
have appeared in German rhyme and French prose. 
In the following version (the only English one) I 
have adopted the metre of the original, ex. gr.: — 

“ A oui allais vos verd conto? 
A oui vos endallaz ? 
Yo ouie allai trovar las tchievres— 
O! las tehievres d’ hau Valli.” 


If the ballad really relate to the battle of La 
Planta, we may presume that it was written 
shortly after the event, which occurred in 1475. 
It was one of those numerous skirmishes that took 
place between the Helvetians and the Savoyards, 
when the latter had for a leader Charles Duke of 
Burgundy, known in history as “ Charles le Té- 
méraire.” But the ballad may be older and re- 
late to another battle. M. le Comte d’Angreville 
de Beaumont of Epinacy, Canton du Vallais, in a 
communication to me, writes as follows : — 

“C'est bien en 1475 qu’a eu lieu la battaille de la 
Planta, aux portes de Sion, ot plusieurs mille soldats et 
300 nobles Savoyards et Bas Vallaissans furent tués. La 
ballade de M. de Bons doit plutét se rapporter a la bat- 
taille de St. Léonard, qui a lieu un siécle avant, soit en 
1375. Nous appelons cette guerre, la guerre des Chatil- 
lons. La Ballade en parlant du Comte Verd (Amadeus 
VI.) et la Planta commet un anachronisme. II est bien 
vrai que le Comte Verd a eu plusieurs guerres avec les 
Vallaisans, mais il était mort (1382) lors de la battaille 
de la Planta (1475).” 

I rather lean to the opinion of Count d’Angre- 
ville, and am inclined to believe that the ballad is 
really a minstrel effusion composed on the Battle 
of St. Leonard, and altered to suit a later event by 
some one whose historical knowledge was defec- 
tive, or who was careless how he executed his 
task. It is only in the last verse that “La Planta” 
is met with — 

“Tl y ha commencia a doze, 
Et a treichi il y ha fenna ; 
Et vingte et mill hommos, 
Sont restas in la Planta.” 


It is by no means an improbable conjecture, that 
the last line may have been tampered with, and 
that we ought to read — 

“ Sont in St Leonard restas.” 


Neither La Planta nor St. Leonard are in or 
near the Val d’Anniviers. The connection of the 
ballad with Anniviers is for the reason above 
stated. 


«¢ Whither away so fast, Green Count ? 
Whither so and far ?’ 
«I seek the goats of the Vallais land 
That up in the mountains are.” 
«« By my fay*, my gentle Count, 
You may be baulk’d ere long! 
Instead of finding the goats you seek, 
You may meet with some wild-bucks strong.’ 
«“¢T rede thou com’st from the High Vallais, 
Thy tongue is so bold and free! 
But let us have less of thy jesting here, 
Or thy head may the forfeit be.’ 
“¢ Gramercy! I'll pay down the worth, Green Count, 
Of this lubberly head of mine ; 
Lo! a hundred chues to drink my health 
In a bumper of Sion Wine ! + 


* This phrase Per ma fée occurs twice. We find it in 
all the old ballads of Scandinavia, England, Scotland, &c. 
The Vallais formed a part of Celtic Switzerland. 

+ The meaning of “chuc” is not very clear. There 
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‘But what are pol noble Count ? 
Speak fran out, I pray ; 
*Twere better than talking of cutting off heads— 


A game at which two can play.’ 
“*T demand Sion, Sié¢rre, Valére, 
And Tourbillon’s hall and shrine ; 
And that every village to Simplon’s height 
Pay tribute to me and mine.’ * 
“* You ask too much, my noble Count, 
Least! so doth it seem to me; 
In three days I shall be with my merry men all, 
And it’s then shall our answer be.’ 
“«T will but give thee one single day — 
Return thou to-morrow noon ; 
Thou wilt find me sat in the capital 
A-taking of my dejeune.’ + 
“ He went alone where the Simplon’s snow 
Shone clear in the calm midnight, 
But he was not alone when the towers of Sion 
Bask’d fair in the mid-day light. 


“* Look out, look sharp! my Nephew bold, 
And tell me what you can see ? 
Comes any goat from the High Vallais 
A- ng response to me ?” 
oe by my fay! my gentle Count, 
wish we were far away, 
Enjoying the smiles of our loving wives, 
And sharing our children’s play. 
“* For lo! they come, a countless host, 
And seem a right valiant band— 
I like not the frown of their angry faces, 
Nor the staffs that they bear in hand.t 
“* They look like knights of high degree, 
As the forest lion brave ; 
Their heads have helmets, as cauldrons huge, 
Their plumes in the breezes wave.’ 
“* He I met was a cunning huntsman, 
Well aim’d was his dart and true ; 
He hath broken my glass, and spilt my wine, 
And our parley rue.’ 


never was any such money coined by the Prince Bishops 
of Sion, as may be seen by consulting Count d’Angre- 
ville’s work, a Numismatique Vallaissanne.” The German 
translator renders the word by “ Crutz,” the common ab- 
breviation of “ Creutzer.” crutz was a trifle less in 
value than our halfpenny. 

* This is certainly more like the language of Amadeus 
VI. than that of Charles the Rash. 

+ “ Capitala ” and “ dezunai” are in the original. Sion 
was of course not the capital of a republican canton either 
in the days of Amadeus VI. or Charles the Rash ; but it 
was in those times, and long afterwards, the capital of a 
palatinate presided over by a Prince Bishop. “ ed x 
was the common name for the mid-day meal, used by all 
the northern nations. It is still in use in Scotland. In 
one of Hogg’s ballads we read, “ Taking of her dejeune.” 

In the Breton Ballad of “ Tannedik-Flamm,” we read 
“ Do you see any black sheep descending the mountain ?” 
The answer is, “I see no troop of black sheep, but I see 
an army, who come to besiege Henbont.”— Barzaz- 
Brerz, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne, par Th. Hersert 
de la Villemarque. Paris, 1846. The resemblance is 
remarkable. In the Vallais ballad, “ goats” is a term of 
contempt, as “ black —~ $f is in the Breton ballad. The 
replies, too, are very much of the same character. Is this 
accidental ? A friend thinks the author may have been a 
priest to whom ballad literature was not unknown, 


“ At the hour of twelve the fight began, 
It was over at thirteen,* 
When a thousand and twenty foemen fierce 
Lay stretch’d on La Planta’s green.” 


Florence, Jan. 6, 1865. 


STAMP OF THE CROSS ON BREAD: AND JOUSTS 
AND TOURNAMENTS PROHIBITED BY ROYAL 
MANDATE. 

I send you two curious articles for your Note 
Book, which I hope you will think worthy of in- 
sertion : — 

“ Ex Rotulis Clausis, 36 Hen. IIT. 


“ Mandatum est Vice Comiti Essex et Hertford quod 
clamari faciet 4 totam ballivam suam et firmiter ex 
mage Pp nem faciens vena- 
em, signum Crucis, vel agni Dei, vel eciam nomen Jesu 
Christi, —_— faciet in pane suo, ne per culpam pis- 
toris, vel alia casu inopinato, signa predicta vel nomen 
Domini, quod absit, deturpetur. 

“Teste meipso apud Stum. Edmundum primo die 
Septembr. 

“ Eodem modo mandatum est aliis Vice-comitibus.” 

“ De Prohibitione Rotunde Tabule ex Rot. Claus. 

36 Hen, III. 


“ Rex Omnibus ad Rotundam Tabulam faciendam con- 
venturis apud Waleden, vel alibi, salutem. 

“ Precipimus vobis, quod, in fide qua nobis tenemini, 
et sub amissione terrarum et tenementorum vestrorum, 
quod nullam Rotundam Tabulam faciatis apud Waleden, 
vel alibi in regno nostro, ad torneandum vel ad justas 
faciendum sine licencia nostra, scituri quod, si super pre- 
missis aliquid attemptaveritis contra hanc prohibitionem 
nostram, taliter ad vos, ut bona vestra capiemus, quod 
exinde grave dispendium incurretis. 

“In cujus, ete. Teste Rege apud Stum. Edmondum, 
vi. die Sept.” 


T. 
Middle Hill. 


(The documents, for which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Str THomas are certainly very 
curious. The prohibition to place the “ signum Crucis,” 
&c., upon the bread, luckily no longer exists; or, what 
would become of our “Hot cross buns” at Easter? As 
for the prohibition of jousts and tournaments, Royal Man- 
dates to that effect are very common in the Close Rolls 
and Patent Rolls. The king frequently forbad them for 

tical reasons. The “ Rotunda Tabula” was a joust. 

n the Archeologia Cantiana (vol. v. p. 159, note 7), there 
is a note fully explaining this. At p. 160, there isa pardon 
ted to Sir Roger de Leyburn for slaying Ernulph de 
Munten at a “ Rotunda Tabula” at Walden, in 36 Hen. 
II. pardon is dated October 19, 36 Hen. III. The 
Mandate given by Sir T. Puicuprs, prohibiting the 
“ Rotunda Tabula” at Walden, is dated Sept. 6, in the 
same year; which looks very much as if De Munteny’s 


* The thirteenth hour gives an old look to the ballad, 
and induces me to believe that the ancient mode of com- 
puting time by twenty-four hours was in use when the 
minstrel author wrote. Even in the Vallais, a border 
country to Italy, the present mode of two twelves has 
been in use for two centuries, and perhaps longer. 
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murder had induced the to issue his prohibition, put- 
ting an end to the joust. Paris gives an ac- 
count of this joust.—Eb. ] 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ANGELICA 
KAUFFMAN 


I have the pleasure of sending to the Editor 
of “N. & Q.” two unpublished German let- 
one from Angelica Kauffman to a cousin 
in wartzenbach, in the Austrian Tyrol, her 
father’s native village; the other to the same in- 
dividual from Johannes Ka also a cousin 
of Angelica, who, on the death of her second hus- 
band Zucchi, resided with her at Rome as the 
manager of her affairs. Of these letters I send 
translations as literal as I can render. 

The letter of lica Kauffman is characteristic 
of the kindness of heart and piety by which she 
was no less distinguished than by eminence in art 
and by varied accomplishments. The earnest in- 
terest for the temporal and spiritual welfare of her 
relatives—humble artisans, in an obscure village 
of the Bregenzer-Wald, exhibited in this letter, 
written from the “ Eternal City” where she was 
the object of the flattering homage of the great 
and eminent—is very touching. It manifests an 
innate tenderness, deepening the sympathy in- 
- by the cruel wrong inflicted upon her by 
the unprincipled adventurer by whom she was 
inveigled into her first marriage. The letter of 
Johannes Kauffman is amusingly illustrative of 
the combined simplicity, worth, and shrewdness— 
prominent features then, as now—of Tyrolese cha- 
racter. To the cousin to whom Angelica’s letter 
was addressed, she by her will, of which I 
acopy, left her sketches and drawings ; and by the 
son of this individual some of them, with the 
letters in question, were sold : — 

“ Rome, 29 June, 1801. 

“Much beloved Coitsin,— 
“1 thank you from my heart for your letter, which I 
received with wopy our good conduct and diligence 
in your trade has at all time given me joy. I hope that 
you will always continue striving to turn to account the 
years of your youth, applying yourself perseveringly 
to all matters connected with your business, and that you 
will especially seek to fulfil to the best of your power 
your duty towards God (from whom we derive our being, 
and from whom we receive everything), as also your duty 
towards your parents. He who turns to account 
the years of his youth, will in his old age enjoy the fruits. 
resent times are unhappily very dangerous for those 
who have little experience. One must commend oneself 
to God, and seek association with good and pious men, 
and avoid idleness as much as possible. The reading of 


good books is very useful ; but good books, such as serve 
to educate the heart and intellect, and teach scientifically ; 
and in this matter, the advice of a righteous man is very 
necessary ; for how many have been deluded by the writ- 
ings of the philosophers of our day! I do not doubt that 
you will strive to attain perfection in your trade as much 
as possible. Conta will off come ines : 


with I conclude, with the assurance that I shall at all 
times take the greatest interest in your welfare. God 
give you his blessing. 
“T remain your 
“Truly devoted Cousin, 
ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 

“P.S. From a letter of your good father, Cousin Casimir, 
which I have recently received, I learn that he is con- 
valescent, at which I heartily rejoice.” 

“Rome, July 4, 1801. 
“ Much beloved Cousin,— 

“For the note of 17 May, which you enclosed, and 
which Cousin [Angelica] gave to me, | thank you. In 
the meantime I have received letters from your father 
informing me that his arm is better, at which I rejoice, 
and that he intends putting off establishing a workshop 
until the spring, in which, in my opinion, he does 
wisely ; for between this and the spring so many [politi- 
cal] changes may take place, in conformity with which 
an unfettered man may set his sail according to the wind. 
Would to God that brother Joseph Conrad would also 
wait and look on; but, on the other hand, if he means to 
marry he certainly has no time to lose. May God give 
him enlightenment and his blessing in his undertaking. 

“An interesting Courier has arrived here from Paris, 
but up to this date the dispatches he has brought are 
kept secret. We have no news. As on a former ocea- 
sion, | send this letter to your father because you have 
omitted to indicate your SS. 

“ Pray give my greeting to brother Conrad. I assure 
you all that your letters will be pleasing to me at all 
times, that I may be informed of your prosperity, which 
I always heartily wish. With best greeting, 

“ Your affectionate Cousin, 
“Jonannes KaurrMan.” 


The Editor will be pleased to exercise his dis- 
cretion as to printing the original letters, or the 
translations, or both. 

Swiynerton Hvenes. 


CONGLETON ACCOUNTS. 


Judging that a few extracts from a MS. vol. 
in my possession from the cash books of the 
borough of Congleton, in the county of Chester, 
will not be unacceptable to readers of “ N. & Q.” 
I send them. I should indeed be much obli 
to any correspondent who could inform me what 
were the precise duties and office of the Reader 
mentioned several times in them. 1 presume that 
he was not licensed to preach, as that portion of 


duty was supplied by the curate : — 
1588. £ s. d. 
Paid W™ Tilman, Schoolmaster, his Quarter’s 
Thos. Davenport, the Reader . — 
To Smith tending the Wood, a Yrs. wage - O10 0 
1589. 
Sir r, the Curate, his Q™* wage e - 113 4 
P4 Mr Trafford’s man, the Bearward 04 4 


To Thos. Ward for going to Holmes’ Chapel to 
— Wine to treat the Earl of Derby when 
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1590. £ 

Boards forthe School Howse . . 100 

Mr. Tilman, Schoolmaster, towards his Wage . ; 16 ; 
0 


Do. his Q™ Wage, and part of another 
Remains unpaid to him 17. 13s. 4d. 
Sir Humphrey Phithion, the Minister, his Quar- 


ter’s e ° - 210 0 
Leadin Clods for the Cockpit, and mending it 

To Sir John Hollworth’s Bearward. . . 0 2 0 
Bestowed on Mr Cawdwell, Sc. when he 

preached atthe Chapel. . 7 4 


(I now go on to] 1599. 

Carr of Middlewich for preaching of 4 Ser- 

mons . . . . . . . 

Mr Tanington, the Schoolmaster’s, wage . 3 
The Reader his Quarter’s w 4 
6 Gallons of Dirt to bi Mortar with at 

To a preacher who preached on Saturday, and 

on St.Martin’sDay . . . @ 0 
Wine and a Gallon of Sack bestowed on Edw 

Fitton, Esq. . . . . . . 3 

1600. 
Green, Sen", the Reader, Q™ Wage 
Candles at Morning Prayers this Quarter © 8 
Second Quarter, Shenton, Schoolmaster, 

Paid Jas, Brooker to fetch Shenton’s Books and 

Given to the Bearward at the Great Cockfight 

the 5%, 6, and 7 May ‘ 
Clods, 19 Load, to make Butts at the Wakes on 

the Bearward Green. 
= on Sir John Savage, and Lord Keeper’s 
n . . . . 
Dressing the School at the Cockfight . ° 

From these extracts I gather that there were 
four distinct names given to those who officiated 
in the chapel at Congleton—viz. Reader, Minis- 
ter, Curate, and Preacher; and it would almost 
seem from the item of Candles at Morning er 
as if there was an early, perhaps a daily, service. 
Again, I note the prefix Siw—a title given in those 
times to clergymen. It is not, however, assigned 
to the Reader. 

It is almost needless to add, as the Shakspearian 
illustrations of this prefix, Sir Hugh Evans in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and Sir John Hume in 
King Henry the Sixth, Part I. OXONIENSIS, 


— — 


Remarkaste Corcrpence.— When I was at 
Florence in 1835, there occurred an accident so 
similar in most particulars to that which hap- 
pened at Westminster on the 26th ult., that one 
account might almost read for the other. On 
March 19, 1835, at the festa of San Giuseppe, a 

t number of persons were collected in the 
ouse, No. 2967, Via della Chiesa, in Florence. 
They had assembled on the second piano of the 
house, to celebrate a religious ceremony styled 
“La Passione di nostra Signore,” when the floor 
suddenly gave way, and to increase still more the 
calamity, the first piano, inadequate to the super- 


incumbent pressure, also sunk, precipitating the 
unfortunate con tion to the ground floor. 
From this catastrophe eight lives were lost, and 
from sixty to seventy severely wounded. The 
account of this melancholy accident which I drew 
up at the time was forwarded to the Courier 


newspaper, and appeared in the impression of 
April 4. 1835. 


Extinoetion or Native Races.—The 
and, alas! ap tly inevitable decay of the dark 
skins before the advance of the white man is af- 
fectingly illustrated in the following incident, re- 
po * the Hobart Town Mercury of October 
20th, 1864 : — 

“ At the last ball at Government House, Hobart Town, 
there appeared the last male aboriginal inhabitant of 
Tasmania. He was accompanied by three aboriginal 
females, the sole living representatives of the race besides 
himself, but not of such an age, or such an appearance, as 
to justify the — of any future addition to their 
number. The Tasmanian natives, as a race, are now 
virtually extinct.” 

In all the Australian continental colonies the 
aborigines are diminishing in numbers with greater 
or less rapidity, according as European settlement 
proceeds. D, Bram. 

Melbourne. 

Faee: A Remyant.—In some interesting ex- 
tracts from the archives of the city of Worcester, 
now being published in The Worcester Herald 

Mr. J. Noake (a former correspondent of 
“N. & Q.”), mention is made, in the Herald for 
Jan. 14, 1865, of a bequest of John Chappell, a 
Worcester clothier, who leaves to his sister-in- 
law a “ fagg” to make her a petticoat ; and “ to 
Roger Massye, our Curate, a white fagg to make 
him a coat.” In a note, Mr. Noake says, “ This 
perhaps meant a remnant; we still use the term 
* fag-end.’”’ Curnpert Bepe. 


Passage Evszsivs: Dr. Cureton 
THE “ QuARTERLY Review.”—When remarks are 
made condemnatory of the statements of scholars, 
sufficient explanation should be given so as to 
make the strictures intelligible, that we may test 
their accuracy. In the very interesting and valu- 
able paper on Syriac MSS. in the number of the 
Quarterly Review which has just appeared, the 
anonymous writer says of Dr. Cureton, p. 168,— 

“ His critical remarks on Syriac are always valuable, 
but we cannot accord the same praise to his remarks on 
Greek, which occasionally betray very great want of care.” 

In proof of this a foot note is subjoined,— 

« E. g., in his Martyrs of Palestine, p. 64, he mistakes a 
neuter plural, .45eA@a, for a feminine singular, 
Comp. Eus., De Martyr. Pal., c. viii. (p. 114, ed. Heini- 
chen), with his note.” 

I suppose, from the form of the sentence, that 
“his note” means that of Dr. Cureton, and not 


one by Heinichen; if anything depends on that 
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particular edition, or on a note by that German 
scholar, we ought to be told so. Dr. Cureton’s 
note is, — “The Greek gives no name, but only 
h aero, the sister.” Now I neither have the 


edition of Heinichen, nor yet the opportunity of | 1 


examining it; but I have before me the edition of 
Burton, with various readings (1838), and the 
text reprinted from it in 1845. In each of these, 
in De Mart, Pal. c. viii. 7, occur the words airiv 
dua tH mpds adeAgy 
“her own self, together with her whom she called 
her sister;” to this and to a former , Thy 
euhy obrws Bacavites Dr. Cureton evi- 
dently referred, and not to # adeApa mpdr- 
rovea, the words which seem to have caught the 
reviewer's eye, and on which he charges Dr. Cure- 
ton with “very great want of care.” These words 
refer to Valentina herself, and not to the virgin 
whom she called her sister, who in the Greek has 
no name mentioned, as Dr. Cureton rightly says. 
In Crusé’s translation of Eusebius’s Ecc. Hist. 
(“third edition, carefully revised,” Bagster, 1842), 
the mistake is made which the reviewer charges 
on Dr. Cureton; for “her sister remaining the 
same,” is given as the translation (p. 393). “Tum 
veré illa sui similis,” is the rendering of Valesi 
a . oy of whose text I have before me, as w 
as those of Burton. L&LIvs. 


Lorp Bacon anp THE “CHRISTIAN PaRa- 
poxEs,”"—A critic in The Reader of Jan, 21 (p. 69), 
says: 

“ who is always doing something wrong— 
put the tract into Bacon’s Remains, and everybody else 
thereupon accepted it as his; until at last Mr. Spedding, 
knowing well Bacon's style, suggested that the Paradoxes 
could not be his.” 

The writer then descants on “the wonderful 
ignorance of educated Englishmen of their own 
earlier literature,” and on “ the carelessness of our 
editors,” &c. He himself being quite uncon- 
scious that Montagu, in his Life of Bacon (1834, 
p. 487), says: — 

“ There is a tract, entitled The Characters mage 
Christian in Paradoxes and seeming Contradictions, whi 
is spurious.” 

Thanks to Mr. Grosart and “N. & Q.,” we 
have now proof of the correctness of Montagu’s 
assertion, and of the utter want of sagacity, if 
not intentional injustice, of Lord Campbell, who, 
in his Lives of the Chancellors (vol. i. p. 436), 
Says: 

“ Notwithstanding the stout denial that he (Lord 
Bacon) was the author of the Paradozes, | cannot doubt 
that the publication is from his pen; and I cannot cha- 
racterise it otherwise than as a profane attempt to ridicule 
the Christian faith.” 

Allow ime to add a query:"When may we ex- 
ee a continuation of Mr. Spedding’s valuable 
Life of Bacon? The first volume was published 
in 1861; the second, in 1862, And to point out 


an error: in Bacon’s Works, cited by Spedding 
(vol. vii. p. 289), we are twice told on Rémusat’s 
authority, that the Paradoxes were first published 
= ee 3 but both Rémusat and Montagu say 
Avtoerarus IN OLD Booxs. —I am a devoted 
hunter of book-stalls whenever I visit London, 
which, alas! now I rarely do. At the close of 
last year, however, I spent a day or two in town. 
Amongst several prizes, the two following volumes 
seem worthy of a record in your 

A fine copy of “ Les Commentaires, ou Reportes, 
de Edmunde Plowden un entice de le commen 
ley,” ete., in AEdibus Richardi Tottell, 1578,” folio 
with a supplement dated “1584.” This is a grand 
old volume in the original binding; and seems to 
have belonged to one “H. Darnall,” and after- 
wards to “George Rayson, pret. 17. 6.” Darnall 
had it bound; and at the foot of the title, ina 
contemporary hand, is written (the writer's name 
is cut out): “Nil desperandum Christo duce. 
optima ; expecta pessima ; fer secumque.” 

ere is a very curious pen-and-ink sketch, in 
Elizabethan costume, on the fly-leaf. This noble 
volume, of some 500 pages, cost me 1s, 6d.! 

In ing another stall, the owner of which 
was placing a volume, price 6d., on his board—the 
ink on the paper being yet wet — it was Valerius 
Maximus cum notis 8. Pighii, Antwerp ap. Plan- 
tin., 1585.” I took it up, struck with its neat 
original binding. On the title, in a beautiful 
hand, was — “ W. Crashawe, 1595: Servire Deo 
regnare est.” Crashawe was the father of Richard 
Crashawe, the poet; and himself a voluminous 
writer, though of very different views to his son. 
Was not this a treasure? And what a motto! 
What an antithesis to Milton’s — 

“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heav’n.” 


Surely these mottoes were alone worth the 
cost of these fine old books. My autograph books 
accumulate ; and I bought several in my last visit, 
but none more pleasing than these. UPTONENSIS. 


Gas. —I do not find in any dictionary a refer- 
ence to the in which this word first 
appears. Even Richardson contents himself with 
a quotation from Boyle to the effect, that the 
word gas was used by “ the 
want of examining the origina in Van 
Helmont, lexicographers, by similarity of sound, 
have been misled, and have deduced gas from 
gast A.-S., geist Germ., geest Dutch, &e. Now, 
Van Helmont expressly states that the word was 
invented him. In his Ortus Medicine, Amst. 
— p- 73, a chapter headed “ Gas Aquie,” begins 
thus : — 

“Gas et Blas nova quidem sunt nomina a me intro- 
ducta eo quod illorum cognitio veteribus fuit ignota; 
attamen inter initia physica Gas et Blas necessarium 
locum obtinent.” 
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If the lexicographers can find a derivation for 
gas, what do they make of blas? They who de- 
duce gas from ga. would no doubt form blas 
from dlasen. But in fact both words appear to 
have been formed in the same arbitrary manner, 
as were so many of the alchemical terms made 
use of by Van Helmont, and other fanciful and 
visionary dreamers. Hutton, in his Philos. and 
Mathematical Dicti , states that gas was a 
term applied by Van Helmont to carbonic acid ; 
whereas, in fact, he used it in a far wider sense, 
as signifying one of those incorporeal and spiritual 
agencies which act upon and influence material 
su J. Drxon. 


“ Heavy Frrenps.”—It would seem that the 
author of a proposal for the publication of a new 
lish Dictio by the Philological Society 
= page 9) believed the expression “ heavy 
iend ” (= foe) to have originated with Holland, 
and to have been first Se oyed by him in his 
translation of Suetonius, 182. It is, however, at 
least twenty years older. I find in the first - 
lish version of Herodotus, London, 1584 (see the 
recto of fol. 2), the following sentence : — 

“ Since which tyme they have alwayves thought of the 
Grecians as of their heauy frendes, esteeming themselues 
somewhat allyed to Asia and the nations of Barbazia, but 
the Grecians to be rs and alyens unto them.” 


8. W. P. 
New York. 


Querirs. 
SURGEON EXECUTED FOR MURDER. 


It is much to be regretted that authors, in 
quoting facts for illustration, do not give full par- 
ticulars as to name, date, and place where the 
events are said to have happened, and clear re- 
ferences to the works from which they quote. I 
see a great many provincial papers, and find that 
many articles of information are taken from the 
columns of “N. & Q.,” without any reference to 
the source from which they are derived. In some 
of the London daily papers, a practice prevails of 
quoting with no more reference than some such 
sentence as this— “A contemporary says,” or, 
“One of the morning papers states "—and inform- 
ation circulates very often without acknowledge- 
ment of any kind. This is exceedingly trouble- 
some and em ing to those who have to 
collect facts for practical and historical purposes. 
In relation to a subject upon which I have 
troubled you with one or two inquiries, I have 
encountered great difficulty. There are man 
cases related of innocent |g men having suffered 
the extreme penalty; and these cases pass from 
one publication to another as authentic, without 
any of the writers who use them taking the 
trouble to verify their genuineness. 


I have before me a tract, published in Boston, 
U.S., in 1844, with the following title : — 

“ Execution of Seventeen Innocent Persons! The 
Irremediability of Capital Punishment. By Charles 


It appears to have been taken from a 
work by the same author, and comprises the whole 
chapter on “ Irremediability.” Many of the cases 
quoted are familiar to the lish reader, havi 
appeared in Chambers’s tract on Circu I 

vidence, and in many other publications. There 
is one instance which I have heard related by a 
medical gentleman, on a platform, but which dif- 
fered in some important particulars from the state- 
ment given by Mr. Spear. I should be glad if 
any of your Dublin correspondents could supply 
me with reference to the case. The name is not 
given; but this may have been withheld from 
motives of delicacy to the survivors. I quote it 
as it stands in Mr. Spear’s book : — 


“A gentleman was tried in Dublin on the 24th May, 
1728, charged with the murder of his maid servant. An 
opposite neighbour saw him admitted into his house about 
ten o’clock at night by his servant, who opened the door, 
holding in her hand a lighted candle in a brazen candle- 
stick. Not long after, the gentleman made an alarm, 
exclaiming that his servant was murdered. The woman 
was found a corpse in the kitchen; her head fractured, 
her neck wounded so as to divide the jugular vein, and 
her dress steeped in blood. On further search, the in- 
quirer discovered that the prisoner had on a clean shirt ; 
while one stained with blood, and ascertained to be his, 
was found in the recess of a cupboard ; where also was 
found a silver goblet, bearing the marks of a bloody 
thumb and finger. The prisoner almost fainted on being 
shown the shirt. He was executed. 

“ His defence on trial was, that the maid servant ad- 
mitted him as sworn, and went to the kitchen; that he 
had occasion to call her, but not being answered, went 
and found her lving on the floor. Not knowing hor to be 
dead, and being a surgeon, he proceeded to open a vein in 
her neck: in moving the body, the blood stained his 
hands and shirt sleeves. He then thought it best to make 
an alarm for assistance ; but being afraid of the effect 
which his appearance might produce, he changed his 
linen, and displaced the silver cup in order to thrust his 
bloody shirt out of sight. 

“This story was deemed incredible. Several years 
after, a dying penitent confessed to a priest, that he was 
concealed in the gentleman’s house for the purpose of 
robbing it, at the moment of the gentleman’s return ; that 
hearing him enter, he resolved to escape ; that the woman 
saw, and attempted to detain him ; that he, fearing detec- 
tion, knocked her down with the candlestick she had in 
her hand and fled unnoticed from the premises.” 


If any motive existed for the concealment of 
the name, it must after this lapse of time have 
been removed, I should be to know the 
actual history. T. B. 


THE GRAVE OF CERVANTES. 


It is generally believed, that cant nu where the 
remains of Cervantes repose is now own. Ford, 
in his Handbook for Spain (pt. 11. ed. Lond., 1855, 


& 
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p- 738,) intimates that his ashes were scattered, just 
as those of Velasquez and Murillo were in the time 
of the French invasion of Spain. He also says, 
“ Cervantes was buried in the 7rinitarias Descalzas, 
Calle del Humilladero; and when the nuns re- 
moved to the Calle de Cantaranas, the site was 
forgotten,” &c. (p. 738, sec. xi.) 

Now, in reading a short time ago the Life of 
Cervantes in Spanish, by Navarrete, the writer 
makes the following remarks : — 

“Quando en el ano de 1633 se establecieron las Reli- 
giosas Trinitarias en el Nuevo Convento de la Calle de 
Cantaranas, exhumaron y trasladaron 4 é1 los huesos de 
las religiosas que habian fallecido desde la fundacion, y 
los de aquellos parientes suyos que por costumbre 6 de- 
vocion se habian enterrado en Iglesia de su primi- 
tiva residencia. Es natural, que los restos de Cervantes 
tuviesen igual suerte y paradero.” — Vida de Cervantes, 
p. 105 ; Obras de Cervantes, Paris, 1855. 

It certainly seems very natural that when the 
nuns removed from their convent, situated in the 
street named Calle de Humilladero (where Cer- 
vantes was buried), to their new establishment 
in Calle de Cantaranas, the remains, not only of 
the religious who had been interred there, but 
also those of Cervantes himself should have been 
removed to the new house. His daughter, Dona 
Isabel, formed one of the community, and made 
her profession there, together with a daughter of 
Lope de Vega. Cervantes also was enrolled a 
member of the third Order of St. Francis about 


‘three years before his death. Hence, one would 


suppose that the authorities in the convent, 
knowing how devoted Cervantes was to the 
order of the Trinitarians, would certainly not have 
allowed his remains to be left in the old building, 
Calle de Humilladero. 

The question now arises, Is the same convent 
still in existence in Madrid, Calle de Cantaranas ? 
If so, no doubt there is a tradition as to the loca- 
lity where the remains of Cervantes could be dis- 
covered ; or some documents may be preserved in 
the Archives which, if examined, would throw some 
light on the subject. If Spain has of late years 
shown such veneration and towards the 
remains of Cardinal Ximenes, Luis de Leon, &c., 
surely the same honour and respect would not be 
denied to the bones of Cervantes, 


Norwich. 


J. DaLton. 


BazvuBenp. — What is the meaning and etymo- 
logy of this word, which, I believe, refers to some 
article of dress used in Persia and Armenia? 

J. Datton. 


Baraprcktet.—In the New Royal and Universal 


Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, London, fol., 1770, , 
this word is defined : — 
“ Bread made of fine flour, and kneaded up with barm, 


which makes it very light and spongy. Its form is 
round, about a hand breadth. 


Can any of your readers afford information as to 
this word, particularly as to its etymology i ‘“ 


Poets’ Corner. 

Beatie Pres.—In Evelyn’s Silva (book i. 
chap. viii.), he says: — 

“ We here use chestnuts in stewed meats, and beatille 
pies, our French cooks teach us.” 

What is meant by this expression ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Branener. —The following is one of several 
inscriptions from the Howff, or old burial ground of 
some Scotland, which contains the word “ Bra- 

— 

“Heir lyis ane godlie and honest man Iohne Roche, 
Brabener and Byrges of Dvndie, qvha departit this lyfe 
the 10 of Febrvar, 1616 zeirs, being of age 43 zeiris, vith 
his spovs Evfiane Pye, qva hes cavsit this to be made in 
rememberance of him and thair 14 bearnes.” 

I have been told that the word “Brabener” 
refers to a long-since extinct society or incorporate 
body; and that the name arose from its members 
having the exclusive right of trafficking between 
Scotland and Brabant. So far as I have noticed, 
the word or designation is peculiar to Dundee; and 
I have heard there that the “ Brabeners” were so 
numerous and influential in the time of Queen 
Mary, that when the incorporate bodies of Dundee 
went to assist in the defence of Leith against the 
French, they mustered more strongly than any of 
the other of the trades. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly refer me 
to any work ing upon the meaning of the 
word “ Brabener” or “ Brabender,” or authenti- 
cate the above statements? The same designa- 
tion occurs in retours of property connected with 
Dundee. A.J. 

Sir Toomas Browne's Mepicr.”— 
As a new edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Re- 
ligio Medici is coming out as one of Macmillan’s 
“Golden Treasury Series,” can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” say what has become of the library 
of Mr. Simon Wilkin, especially of his collection 
of old editions of all Sir Thomas Browne’s works ? 

2. Can any one furnish any additions or correc- 
tions to the bibliographical lists, contained in the 
| editions by Wilkin and by Gardiner ? wae 


Hastings. 
Buriat rn Corrrys. — In an admirable volume 
recently published, Burgon On the Pastoral Office, 

occurs the following : — 
| “Ina remote age, before it was customary to in 
| coffins, it was ordered that there should be a ou dis- 
| posal of some earth, crosswise, on the body of the dead 
man. Of this, the rubric directing that earth should be 
| cast—not upon the coffin, but upon the body—is a trace 
which lingers to this day.” 

About what time did burial in coffins, in case of 

the poor as well as the rich, arise? Dvurorrrx. 
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Tue Rev. Jonx Crocutny. — The 
late Rev. Mr. Crochley, Master of the Grammar 
School at Doncaster, who had been one of the 
tutors at Westminster School, is noticed at p. 142 
of Miller’s History of Doncaster. Dr. Miller de- 
signates him a good scltolar, an excellent pulpit 
orator, and a respectable poet; but adds that he 
died nearly brokenhearted in distress and misery. 
The passage has been transferred to Carlisle's 
Grammar Schools, ii. 76. 

I doubt not that the person alluded to was 
Richard John Crochley, son of George Crochley, 
who was born in Westminster, admitted at West- 
minster School, 1737, and elected thence to Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1742 (Ahemni Westmonasterienses, 
316, 326.) He took the degree of B.A (as Richard 

e date of his death will greatly o 
R. 


Crrvisaunce.—In Spenser's Shepheardes Calen- 
der, Aprill (ed. 1579), chevisaunce occurs as the 
name of a flower : — 

“ The pretie Pawnce, 
And the Cheuisaunce, 
Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice.” 

It is d over without explanation by Todd 
and Collier in their editions, and I have looked 
through Lyte’s and Gerarde’s Herbals without 
finding it. Can any of your readers tell me its 
meaning ? W. Wrient. 

Cambridge. 

DreaMine Trees.—In Evelyn's 
Discourse on Forest Trees (book iv.), he says : — 

“ Such another foundation was caused by a triple elm, 
having three trunks issuing from one root. Near such a 
tree as this was Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of 
London, warned by a dream to erect a college for the 
education of youth, which he did, namely, St. John’s in 
Oxford; which, with that very tree, still flourishes in 
that University.” 

Can any of your readers refer me to any other 
traditions of dreaming under trees, where three 
trunks issue from one root ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Decree or Tor Covncr, or Nicr.— Would 
some correspondent of “N, & Q.” kindly oblige 
me with an exact reference to the decree, or de- 
erees, in which the Council of Nice forbad any 
superstitious reverence to be paid to sculptured 
stones or other relics of Paganism ? 

I met with a loose reference to the decree 
(made apparently at second-hand) a short time 

, in a French work on Calligraphie—the exact 
title of which, and its author’s name, have both 
escaped from my recollection. 

Joun Woopwarp. 


New-Shoreham. 


Goopwyn or Brackneatu S. vii. 
Mr. Davis seems to take it for granted that Mr. 


Goodwyn of Blackheath is well known. I never 
heard of him before, nor have my efforts to obtain 
information about him been successful. May I 
therefore ask his Christian name, the time of his 
death, and the dates of his books ? 8. Y. R. 


“Tne Ho's Prayer.” — At the recent Isling- 
ton Clerical Meeting, the Rev. Edward Hoare of 
Tunbridge Wells remarked : — 

“Their poor Kentish boys occupying this position [of 
swineherds ] had certain hieroglyphics on their pig-whips, 
which they used as a sort of home. It was called in 
Kent ‘the hog’s prayer.’ He . Hoare} could never 
make out the meaning of it, but the boys who tended 
swine in Kent all knew it by heart, and it was almost their 
only form of devotion, whether on the week-day or on 
Sunday.” 

Can none of your Kentish correspondents pro- 
eure this curiosity for “N, & Q. ?” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“ JOANNES AD opposttum.”—This saying oceurs 
in a letter written by Archbishop Grindal to John 
Foxe, when the former was at Strasburgh, Decem- 
ber 28, 1557. The words are introduced thus : — 


“ Nam qui in tota vita preposterissimus (ut ita dicam) 
fuit, omnium rerum humanarum et divinarum inversor, 
consentaneum est ut in scribendo etiam preposterum sese 
ostentet, et, ut vulgo dici solet Joannem ad oppositum.” 
(Parker Society’s edition, p. 233.) 


Will some of your readers kindly — the 
“a. in these words ? W. I. 8. Horton. 
ley. 


“ Lope de Vega deserves more praise for memory than 
invention. His of Angelica, and Jerusalem Con- 
red, are little more than translations from Ariosto and 
Passo, distigured by conceits. In the latter, Tancred and 
Elmira talk like Marino’s Venus and Adonis; and the 
only original part is the introduction of the Spaniards, 
who do more than all the rest of the crusaders, and whose 
general boasts that they are still greater than when Rome 
was shaken to her foundations by the conquest of Nu- 
mantia and Saguntum.”—Preface, p. viii. 


If any ndent of “N. & Q.” knows the 
passage, I shall be much obliged by insertion if 
short, or reference if long. I have often inquired 
among booksellers for Lope’s Jerusalem Conquis- 
tada and La Dragonetta, without success. 


E. F. 
Henry Martren.— What were the arms o' 
Henry Marten, the Regicide ? P. 


Mepat or 1601. — Can any of your readers tell 
me the occasion on which a oe bearing date 
1601 was struck? On one sidea priest anointing a 
kneeling fi — “SAMUEL ET DAVID H. K.” On 
the other, killing his brother — “ REmvs 
ET Romutvs. 1601.” . C8. 
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Names anp Mortors: THopey anp Roven.— 
A member of the my family informed me, 
that they had a tradition that the name originated 
thus: — An early ancestor present in the battle- 
field was selected by the commander to lead a 
forlorn hope. “ Though I die,” said he, “I will 
gladly undertake it.” Is there any confirmation 
of this tale ? 

Colonel Rough, at the battle of Waterloo, I 
have been told (probably the story may be in 
print), was sel by the Duke to perform some 
service requiring energy and promptitude : “ Rough 
and ready,” said the Duke ; the Colonel as- 
sumed the words as his motto. J. R. 


Preston Oaxuri1s.— There is in the parish of 
Preston Candover a large tract of land, stated to 
be 220 acres in the parish map, but believed to be 
still more extensive, called Preston Oakhills. It 
has never been in cultivation; but has always, as 
far as tradition can inform us, been covered with 
stunted underwood, which the poor of the parish 
have cut at pleasure for their own use. It is most 
productive as copse land, and would under proper 
regulations be of great benefit to the parish; 
whereas at present the poor do not obtain much 
advantage from it, owing to its distance from the 

ish and the careless way it is now cut. In 
Duthy’s Sketches of Hampshire, it is stated to 
have been bequeathed by two maiden ladies at a 
remote period to the poor of the parish for fire- 
wood. should be very glad to obtain any in- 
formation which might lead to the discovery of 
any facts concerning the original bequest, or to 
hear of any other parishes where there may have 
been land left for similar uses; and the way in 
which the charity is now administered. I am, 
Sir, in hopes that some readers of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able to help me, either through your most in- 
teresting paper or by letter, directed to 

Sumyer WItson. 
Preston Candover Vicarage, Micheldever Station. 


Portrait oF CarprinaL Pork. — Miss Strick- 
land, in the fifth volume of her Lives of the Queens 
of England, p. 169, gives the following note : — 

“The portrait of Cardinal Pole singularly resembles 
the most beautiful portraits of Edward III. his ancestor, 
and the best pictures of Edward IV. his great uncle. 
Michael Angelo has drawn his portrait in the grand 
painting of the Raising of Lazarus as the Saviour. This 
work, which is the joint performance of Angelo and Se- 
bastian del Piombo is in the National Gallery.” 

Can you tell me if there is any good authority 
for this statement ?—because, if true, it is really a 
most interesting fact. Pictor. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem.” 
If this maxim is quoted by Sir Edward Coke in 
any of his works, a reference would -— 


“A REGISTER OF ALL THE NoBLEMEN oF 
ENGLAND SITHENCE THE CoNQUEST CREATED.” — 
A manuscript of about 150 is before me, 
bearing this title. From the character of the 
handwriting, but more particularly from the con- 
tents, it appears to have been compiled towards 
the latter ~ = Queen Elizabeth’s time. It com- 
mences with short notices of “ Edgar Ethel ” 
“Clyton a Saxon, at the conquest time Erle. of 
Winchester ;” “ Ed a Saxon, at the conquest 
time Erle of Coventry ;” “Edwardus a Saxon, at 
the conquest time Erle of Southampton ;” and 
others. en, noticing the earldoms conferred by 
William the Conqueror on Normans who came 
over with him, it is carried regularly down through 
each reign to the 40th year of Queen Elizabeth— 
the last creation noticed being that of Charles, 
Lord Howard, “ Earle of Nottingham.” Will an 
of your readers kindly inform me whether this is 
likely to be an original production, or only a copy 
of some known compilation ? 

The fly-leaves are rich in matter foreign to the 
main purpose of the MSS., of which I may make 
a “note” hereafter, Jonn Boorn, Jun. 

Durham. 


Russian Deserters.—During the Crimean war 
a number of Russians dese to the British. 
While the war lasted the deserters were main- 
tained the same as prisoners of war. At the peace 
all prisoners of war were returned home ; but what 
became of the deserters? Did they venture to 
return to Russia ? K. 


Srantey.—I wish to ascertain who was Sir 
Hastings Stanley, Knight, whose widow, Eleanor, 
made her will in 1614. She desired burial! in the 
church of Hatfield, co. York, and mentions two 
sons, Hastings and Piercie. I have inquired at 
the Heralds’ College and other places, but nothing 
appears to be known about the above Sir Hast- 
ings. To what family did he belong? C. J. 


“What's 4 Name ?”—A few men, all more 
or less connected with literature, are enrolling re- 
cruits of the same genus, in order to form a battery 
of Volunteer Horse Artillery. At the outset a 
difficulty—nominal, yet to them only too virtual— 
stops the way. By what comprehensive, terse, 
yet perfectly explanatory title shall this presum 
tuous body, which says non “ cedant arma 
be known? Several discussions have failed to pro- 
duce the requisite nom de guerre; so, in despair, 
the editor of “N. & Q.” is humbly invoked to 
place the matter before his subscribers in order 
that they may exercise their wits thereon, and 
thus come opportunely to the aid of a brother Lit- 
térateur and a 

LievrTenant, R. J. M. ARTILLERY. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Loxe: Lake: Howett’s “ Lerrers.” —In 
Howell’s Letters, book ii. 72 Ne 399, ed. 1754) 
congratulating him on his marriage, an i 
of his (the writer’s) having contributed to forward 
“upon occasion of some discourse with my Lord 
George of Rutland not long before.” The date 
given to the letter is May 1, 1629. The name is 
spelt Luke in the editions of 1673 and 1688, which 
are all I have at hand to refer to. Should not 
this name be Lake ; and, if so, was this Sir Thomas 
Lake (the son of the a Sir Thomas Lake, 
Secretary, died 1630), who died in 1653? [Burke, 
sub tit. “ Lake.””] I find in Burke [sub tit. “ Rut- 
land} that Dorothy, daughter of Sir George 
Manners, married “Sir Thomas Lake of Canons.” 
Howell addresses another letter to Sir Thomas 
Lake, dated July 3, 1629 (p. 221, ed. 1754.) 

In The Court and Times of James the First (2 
vols, 1848) the two following occur. In 
a letter of March 7, 1605-6— “The same day 
(Feb. 15) Sir Thomas Luke's Bill for assurance of 
his land from Sir Henry Lofre (?) passed our 
House ” (i. 60.) In a letter, June 24, 1613, Sir 
Thomas Luke is spoken of as a likely person for the 
treasurership “jointly with Sir Charles Cornwal- 
lis” (i. 248.) Are both these also misprints for 
Lake? If Luke is right in any of these 
who was Sir Thomas Luke, and where can I find 
anything about him ? 

If Lofre is right in the above , who was 
“ Sir H. Lofre,” and where can he elsewhere be 
read of ? Harry Leroy TEMPLE. 

[The name Luke for Lake is clearly a misprint in 
Howell’s Letters, as we learn from Brydges’s Collins, 
i. 477, that a Sir Thomas Lake married Dorothy, a daugh- 
ter of Sir George Manners, and sister to the eighth Earl 
of Rutland. Lysons, in his account of Canons (Environs 
of London, iii, 412) states, that Sir Thomas Lake, the 
Secretary, died in 1630, and his widow, the daughter of 
Sir William Ryder, in 1642. It appeats, however, that 
Dorothy Manners married Sir Thomas Lake, the son of 
the Secretary (Harl. MS. 5801, p. 95). 

The letters in The Court and Times of James the First 
do not seem to have been accurately transcribed. On re- 
ferring to Birch’s manuscripts we find that for Sir 
Thomas Luke we must read Sir Thomas Lake, and for 
Sir H. Lofre read Sir Hugh Losse. It appears that at 
the dissolution of the monasteries the manors of Canons 
and Wimborowe at ‘Stanmore were granted to Hugh 
Losse, Esq., whose descendant, Sir Hugh Losse, sold them 
to Sir Thomas Lake in 1604. Lysons’s Environs, iii. 
405.) 

BIsLroGRAPHICAL QueERtEes.—Is Lowndes cor- 
rect an edition of Farmer on the 

in 


Who were the anonymous writers of the various 
replies to the above work mentioned by Darling 
and others ? 

Who was T.P.A.P.0.A.B.L.T.C.O.S., the author 
of An iry into the Meaning of Y 
Lond. 1737, in 8vo ? 

What is the date of the first edition of Dr. 
Maitland’s Eruvin, published by Nisbet ? 

A. CHALISTETH. 

Gray’s Inn. 

(Mr. Hugh Farmer’s Essay on the Demoniacs of the 
New Testament first appeared in 1755, as correctly stated 
by Watt. This work was attacked by’ Dr. William Wor- 
thington, Vicar of Blodwel, in Shropshire, and by the 
Rev. John Fell, at that time settled at Thaxted in Essex, 
and afterwards one of the tutors of the Homerton Inde- 
pendent Academy. Mr. Farmer in his will directed his 
executors to burn the manuscript of a second volume of 
The Demonology of the Ancients.——The author of An 
Enquiry into the Meaning of Demoniacks, 8vo, 1735, was 
The Precentor And Prebendary Of Alton Borealis In The 
Church Of Salisbury, i. e., the Rev. Ashley Sykes, D.D. 
— Dr. 8. R. Maitland’s Eruvin was published by 
Messrs. Rivington in 1850.] 


Lone Metrorp Cavurcn. — Where can I find 
any —— of the Lady Chapel of Long Mel- 
ford church? It is a very remarkable one, as it 
has an aisle ing completely round it. I may 
mention in church is a very 

specimen of a “ Ruritan pew.” It is entirel 
covered in. sil W. T. T. D. 

[The church of Long Melford is well illustrated in vol. 
ii. of Neale’s Views of Churches, 4to, 1824-5, by six beau- 
tiful plates. Consult also Britton’s Archeological Anti- 
quities of Great Britain, vol. v. Appendix, p. xx. ; Gent.’s 
Mag. for Sept. 1830, p. 204, and Addit. MS. 19,078, in 
the British Museum. } 


“For A YEAR AND A Day.” — What is the 
origin of this expression, so common in old ro- 
mances and nursery tales ? 8. 

[A Year and a Day (annus et dies) is a time that de- 
termines a right, or works a prescription in many cases 
by law ; as in case of an estray, if the owner challenge it 
not within that time, it belongs to the Lord; so of a 
wreck. A Year and a Day is also given to prosecute 
appeals; and for actions in a writ of right, &c., after 
entry or claim, to avoid a fine. A person wounded must 
die within a year and a day, in order to make the offender 
guilty of murder. Consult Bailey’s English Dictionary 
and the Law Dictionaries. ] 


Tue Court 1x 1729.— Where can I see the 
fullest lists of the Royal Households in 1729, in- 
cluding both the King’s and the Prince of Wales's, 
and giving the 

[Consult John Chamberlayne’s Present State of Great 
Britain, 1729.] 
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“Tue Bonny Hovse or Arrire” (3" S. vi. 


- 383.) —Where can I obtain a copy of the ballad of 


the “ Burning of the Bonny House of Airlie ?” 
46. 
[See The Scottish Ballads, by Robert Chambers, p. 82, 
ed. 1829.] 


Replies. 
CARY FAMILY. 
(3 8. v. 398; vi. 173, 217, &e.) 

After the numerous communications that have 
appeared in the columns of “ N. & Q.,” the ques- 
tion put by Mr. Rosrnson begins to assume a 
more definite form; and we may now with some 
confidence assume that, if there are in existence 
any male descendants of the first Lord Hunsdon, 
they are to be looked for in the issue of his third 
surviving son, Sir Edmund Cary. 

Sir Edmund had three sons: Sir Robert, Sir 
Ferdinand, and another. 

The line of Sir Robert may be presumed to 
have become extinct on the death of William 
Ferdinando, the eighth baron. 

The line of Sir Ferdinando is stated by Mr. 
Rosrnson to have terminated in a - 
daughter, married to Sir Bryan Fairfax (3" 8. vi. 


173. 

This being the case, the inquiry is limited to 
Sir Edmund’s third son—the one that Mr. Rosry- 
son has hitherto been unable to verify. 

Valentine Cary, Bishop of Exeter, has been 
suggested. His claim seemed a very doubtful 
one from the beginning; and I think we may now 

nounce it to be altogether without foundation. 
ye are informed by Messrs. C. H. & Tompson 
Coorer S. vi. 217), that he was matriculated 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1585. From 
the facts stated by Mr. Rosinson, Sir Edmund 
Cary, in 1585, could not have been more than 
twenty-eight. And if so, I think we are fully 
justified in coming to the conclusion, that he 
could not at that time have a younger son old 
be sent to College. t 
ith respect to the n tine 
Cary, it may not be out Lerma observe, that 
Lord Hunsdon was made Governor of Berwick in 
1568. Within two or three years 
Valentine was born at Berwick. This is quite 
compatible with the supposition that he might be 
the illegitimate son of some member of the family. 
How old the elder sons of Lord Hunsdon were at 
the time of Valentine’s birth, does not — 
He was himself between forty and 5 d it 
is not unworthy of remark, that his wife bore him 
thirteen children, ten of whom were sons; and 
when the youngest of his ten sons was born, he 
was not more than thirty-five. It is clear from 
this, that he married oung; and, as is not un- 
in auch eases, bis wile was come 


years older than himself. Still, as I intimated in 
a former communication, I think it probable that 
Valentine was (as suggested by Mr. Rosryson) 
the son of some junior member of the Cary family ; 
who, on Lord (ere proceeding to take pos- 
session of his government, followed in his suite to 
try his fortunes in the north. Probably he died 
not long afterwards, leaving his orphan son to the 

rotecting kindness of his a relations. 

nless, indeed, he were the William C ken 
of by Mr. Rosryson, who, as he did not die till 
about 1593, must have been alive when Valentine 
took his Bachelor’s degree. 

Here let me pause to inquire, whether there is 
any branch of the Cary family known to have 
borne a mullet for difference ? 

Valentine Cary being out of the question, let 
us now go on with our search after Sir Edmund’s 
third son. 

Among some manuscript notes, taken many 

ars (on what authority I cannot now v say), 
Thaw ound a rough pedigree of the Cary family, 
in which—besides two daughters, not named— 
there are three sons attributed to Sir Edmund, 
viz. Sir Robert, Thomas, and Ferdinand. Clear] 
this Thomas is the person we are in search o: 
Any information, therefore, respecting Thomas 
Cary would be very much to the point. 

In the 1631 Serjeant 

ing over to Dublin to is second wife, 
mom panied by his son, fell in at Chester with a 
Mr. Fountaine and a Sir Thomas Cary, who were 
on their way to Ireland, where it was their inten- 
tion to reside. (See Autobiography of Sir John 
Bramston, printed by the Camden Society, pp. 36, 
37.) Who was this Sir Thomas Cary? And 
what became of him ? 

The Rev. Henry F. Cary, the translator of Dante, 
was of Irish descent. 0 were his ancestors ? 

Not being able to give any further information 

ing Sir Thomas Cary, I shall take leave to 
touch on one or two points of collateral interest. 

One of Sir Edmund’s daughters, unnamed in 
my rough notes, was probably the Alitha C: 
mentioned by Mr. S. v. 398). 
cannot give any positive information respecting 
her husband, described as Sir William Quirinson, 
Baronet; but is it aot possible that his real name 

ight be Lee of Quarendon? I have no means 
pry aot of verifying the conjecture, and this must 
be my excuse for sending it to you in so crude a 
state. 


The name of Cary turns up incidentally every 
now and then. For instance, in 1588 there was a 
Cary, or Carey, Bishop of Killaloe. To what 
family did he belong? What was his Christian 
name ? 

Again, one of the benefactors of New College, 
Oxford, was a Cary. (I should think not im- 
probably of the F branch.) His arms are 
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to be seen in one of the windows of the warden’s 
lodgi e window over the gateway of the 


There is also in one of the windows of Middle 
Temple Hall a shield, containing the arms of 
Cary with other quarterjngs. This shield I su 
pose to belong to a member of the Clovelly heneh, 

To the same branch also, not improbably be- 
longed, a certain Dr. Cary; who, in 1677, having 
sent to the press a work (supposed to be written 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury), treating of the ille- 
gality of the recent Prorogation, was brought to 
the bar of the House of Lords; and on his re- 
fusing to satisfy their interrogatories, was fined 
1000/. for his contempt. 

On the bishop's throne, in Exeter Cathedral, 
there is an escutcheon in which are the arms of 
the see, impaling: Argent on a bend sable, three 
roses of the first; and on a chief, gules, two 
crosses pattée or. Am I correct in supposing that 
these are the arms of the late Bishop William 
Carey ? 


STREET MELODY. 
(3" vii. 24.) 


Many thanks, I trust, will be considered due to 
Mr. Jon Maocray, of Oxford, for the kind 
trouble he has taken with this subject. Also for 
Paes which his communication has af- 
fi our esteemed Editor to indulge his readers 
in a most essential “ N, & Q.” want; that is, an 
occasional strip or two of type music, for the 
purpose of illustration; this want having been 
strongly felt, as I happen to know, in the case of 
a paper on the question of Dr. Are’s Rule Bri- 
tanna, wherein certain parallel passages had to be 
alluded to, which might with more perfect satis- 
faction have been seen! Our thanks are no less 
due to Mr. Macray for the nice manner in which 
he has given us the name of his noter, Mr. Pick- 
ard Hall, likewise of the famous city of Oxford. 
What a much more pleasing practice this is, than 
hiding behind initials, and unintelligible pseu- 


don 
t to return to our “ Street Melodies.” Al- 
though the three cries just printed in “ N. & Q.” 
are amongst my own extensive stock of such re- 
membrances, I feel highly gratified to find that 
others have been interested enough to carry them 
in their memories also. y 
The old man who sold the little lambs, and so 
justly described by Mr. Macray, as “ very neat 
and clean,” I see at this moment most distinctly ; 
that is, “in my mind's eye, Horatio.” The old 
man is standing in the road, about five feet from 
the lamp-post opposite my own door, and the street 
is ringing with his attractive ery. But oh! his 
lambs were indeed something like lambs! Not 


such miserable lambkins as those now manufac- 


tured. A few months ago, the cry of “ Young . 


Lambs to sell,” being heard in the more distant 
and newly built parts of Kentish Town, my friend 
Thomas Coleman Dibdin — fully aware of my 

ish history intentions—caused one penny to be 
invested in my service. With regard to the lamb 
procured for the piece of coined money just men- 
tioned, I may justly say, “Oh! what a falling off 
was there.” 

Those who wish to see the kind of lambs which 
could be obtained of the old man already alluded 
to, may do so by turning to William Hone’s Table 
Book, vol. i. 395, where also is given an account 
of William Liston, a wooden-leg seller of lambs, 

ther with his whole-length portrait. The lamb 
which William Liston holds in his hand is, though 
so tiny, most accurately drawn; enough so for 
the purpose of enlargement, a process I shall be 
compelled to, unless chance should throw in my 
way, one of those little lambs, as they were manu- 
factured in my childhood. Hone, in his account 
of William Liston, has preserved the lamb-seller’s 
ten line verse, at the same time adding, “ Though 
it is five-and-thirty years ago since I heard the 
sailor's musical ‘ery,’ it still sings in my memory.” 
Short only by four or five years, to an equal period 
of memory-taxing to that undergone by Hone, I 
have the “sing,” or rather the one note ring, 
— my ears, of “ Twenty pence a-piece new 

8 


Of this last cry, my father used to observe, that 
it always rained upon the day “ Twenty pence 
a-piece new pails,” made his appearance in the 
town, and I have a distinct recollection of the 
exact spot where I saw— about thirty years ago— 
“ Twenty pence a-piece new pails,” caught in a 
smart summer shower. It was immediately op- 

ite the “ Marquis of Hastings” public-house, 
in Ossulston Street, Somers Town. The “ ery”? — 
though all on one note, was cheerful in the ex- 
treme. As I remember all the melodious cries 
that have been heard in Somers Town and the 
rest of the parish from my earliest time, I moved 
my brother Alfred to note them down for me, 
deeming “ Street Melody ” a proper feature to be 
dwelt upon, in the account of St. Pancras I in- 
tend to write, for my native place has been so 
sadly neglected hitherto. 

though I am dealing with the “ Cries ” of m 
own district only, yet London, with its vari 
parishes, ought to furnish musical materials for 
an interesting and extensive work of noted cries. 
One of the most charming in William Hone’s 
charming Every-Day Book is that of vol. i. 578, 
whereon is given the music of the famous “ Tiddy 
Doll’s” cry. And I would call the attention of 
those who love to look at past things, to the en- 
graving on we wt of the same volume of the 


Every-Day where is represented the “ Buy- 
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a-Broom” girl, in her habit as she lived. It is 
the Dutch cut and costume to an exact tittle, as, 
thirty years ago, I had an opportunity nearly every 
week, of observing in our street. 

As Street Cries have ever been held in some 
sort of estimation, it may be as well to recall an 
anecdote connected with them, from Smith’s Nol- 
lekens and his Times. “ Antiquity” was con- 
versing with Bannister—the renowned “ Jack” 
Bannister—when he presently observed to Smith: 


“ Did you ever, my good fellow, hear of Ned Shuter’s 
imitations of the London cries? He was the most famous 
chap at that sort of thing ; indeed, so fond of it, that he 
would frequently follow people for hours together, to get 
their cries correctly. I recollect a story which he used to 
tell of his following a man who had a peculiar cry, up 
one street and down another, nearly a whole day, to get 
his cry, but the man never once cried; at last, being 
quite out of temper, he went up to the fellow, and said, 
* You don’t ery ; why the d—1 don’t youcry ?’ The man 
answered in a piteous tone, ‘ Cry ! Lord bless vour heart, 
Sir, I can’t ery; my vife’s dead; she died this morn- 
ing.’ 


In that theatrical conglomeration entitled The 
Wandering Patentee, York, 1795, written by the 
well known Tate Wilkinson, he has occasion to 
speak of Shuter, who performed for him at Leeds 
in 1773. He discloses the fact, vol. i. 176, that 
Shuter, “with all his London established fame, 
did not play to more than 12/. any one night,” 
with, however, one exception, Shuter’s own bene- 
fit, when the takings were 452. On this occasion, 
as Tate further informed us, Shuter “ acted Fal- 
staff, and gave his London Cries.” 

Epwiy Rorrer; 

Somers Town. 


DIGHTON’S CARICATURES. 
(8"S.iv.410.) 


Your correspondent D. C. inquires in vain for 
the name of the insidious “Oxford Dignitary who 
invited Dighton, the caricaturist, to meet several 
of the characters of the University at his house, 
that he might avail himself of the opportunity to 
sketch them.” 

The author of Black Gowns and Red Coats had 
not heard the true story, which is this:— Mr. 
Hall, the well-known wealthy brewer, Mr. Gros- 
venor, the celebrated “rubbing doctor,” and Sir 
Wm. Elias Taunton, the town clerk, were sworn 
friends; and conspired that Hall should invite 
John Ireland, M.D., and Mr. Dighton, to dine at 
the Swan Brewery, in order that Dighton might 
caricature Ireland, but fell into their own trap: 
for Dighton published them all, as any one may 
see by calling at the Town Clerk’s Office, Oxford, 
where they hang cheek by jowl. Ireland was so 
vain a man, that any notoriety pleased him. The 
others were sadly taken in. 


e 

An anecdote of Grosvenor may be acceptable. 
A very strong man had his leg amputated at the 
Radcliffe Infirmary. Tetanus set in in its worst 
form, and the poor fellow’s stump was, every half 
minute, thrown up by the spasm. A consultation of 

hysicians and surgeons was held, at which Dr. 
urne said: “ Mr, Grosvenor, you have not 
stated your opinion.” “Give him two ounces of 
laudanum,” said Grosvenor, in his brusque way. 
“Two ounces of landanum!” replied Dr. Bourne. 
“who ever heard of such a thing, or even one ? % 
“He should have it, if he were the Duke of Marl- 
borough,” rejoined Grosvenor. The result was, 
that they began with one ounce, which having an 
immediate effect, more was not needed; and the 
apothecary of the Infirmary pointed out the man 
to me a few months after, limping heartily down 
St. Aldate’s, and quite well. 

The case was mentioned to Abernethy, who said 
Grosvenor was the only man in England who 
could have ventured on so desperate a remedy. 

Another anecdote is, that an old woman took a 
child of a year old, or rather more, to Grosvenor’s 
surgery. ‘“‘ What’s the matter?” said Grosvenor, 
“child looks well enough.” “ Tongue-tied, Sir.” 
“What is it?” “Little girl, Sir.” On which 
the Doctor, who never omitted an opportunity of 
giving “the sex ” a rub, looked in her mouth, and 
seeing all was right, roared out: “Oh, you want 
me to let loose a girl's tongue do you? take her 
away, old woman. D—— me if I do any such 
mischief; I’ll warrant her.” And well he might, 
for I knew her well, and can vouch for her more 
than ordinary powers of conversttion. 

Several other stories of this eminent and eccen- 
tric surgeon occur to me, but they are mostly too 
broad for modern readers. BosPicer. 


Arcuirects (3"¢ vii. 97.) 
I agree with the Variorum Editor. The epigram 
is not so much directed against architects as a 
satire on the meanness with which all literary 
labour was remunerated in Martial’s days. The 
translator, however, is mistaken in two points. 
First, the “ praeco” was not a herald in our sense of 
the word. They appear to have been a sort of 
general agents. They sold properties by auction, 
acted as introducers of the voters in elections, and 
seem to have had a hand in marshalling funerals, 
summoning for trials, and in fact in almost all 
_ matters. If we trust the passage cited from 
Martial, and Juvenal, iii. 157, we may believe 
their appointment was lucrative. 

Again, the translator seems to have mistaken 
the meaning of “ duri ingeni.” The word does 
not imply stupidity, but hardness, solidity. 
“Durus ad studia” means a hard student. 
(Cicero, pro Arch. Poct.) In fact, our phrase of 
“ hard-headed” seems to be the closest and best 
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translation. The subjoined version is not 
elegant, nor does it read anything like so well as 
the original ; but it perhaps conveys the author's 
meaning more correctly than the one cited: — 
“ You ask his master, anxiously and sad, 

What trade or calling best will suit your lad. 

Hear my advice, then, Lupus, for your son !— 

= writers let Vinee 

Nor o y’s page, nor Virgil’s story ; 

But ove Tutilius to such empty glory. 

Should he write verse, the poet straight upbraid ; 

And bid him learn some money-making trade. 

Has he an ear, a fiddler let him be ; 

Has he a voice, an opera singer he ; 

Or should a sound hard head his wits direct, 

Make him an agent, or an architect.” Py 


Poets’ Corner. 


Cromwett's Ironstpes 8. vii. 74.) —That 
the cuirasses issued from the Tower to the House- 
hold Brigade belonged to the time of the Com- 
monwealth, does not admit of a question. How 
far they were those of the Ironsides is another 
point. I should very much doubt if the Ironsides 
were ever so numerous as to supply the necess 
cuirasses for the strength of the Household Bri- 
gades. The probability, therefore, is, that theirs 
consist of those of the Lronsides with the additions 
of others from some other cavalry regiments of 
the time. Grorcr Vere Irvine. 


Sopriqvets or Reerents (3" vii. 70.) — 
In the list furnished by your correspondent there 
is an omission of the 33rd Regiment. In 1814 
this regiment bore the sobriquet of Havercake 
Lads; and in the work published by the talented 
Mr. George Walker there is a plate illustrative of 
the sergeant recruiting at the door of a public- 
house, which bears the sign of the Lord Welling- 
ton. The text descriptive of the plate is as 
follows : — 

“33rd Regiment. This regiment was raised during the 
American War, in the neighbourhood of Halifax, from 
which circumstance, and that of their recruiting sergeants 
always preceding the party with an oat cake upon their 
swords, the men have always been denominated the Haver- 
cake Lads. Till very lately the gallant Lord Wellington 
was the colonel of this regiment.” 

Did not this regiment bear the title of being the 
Duke of Wellington Own? 

Tuomas HaItstone. 

Horton Hall. 


Allow me to offer to your correspondent Ju- 
VERNA my sincere thanks, in which many of your 
readers will doubtless concur, for the copious and 
interesting information which he has ished 
upon this subject. With to the Brickdusts, 
or 53rd Regiment, they were also called The Old 
Five-and-Threepennies. The explanation given 
me in 1814 by an officer of the regiment was this: 
“Don’t you see fifty-three on the men’s knap- 
sacks? And don’t you know that five-and three- 


very | pence is an Ensign’s daily pay?” My reason for 


uiring was, because two days before, instead of 

ering his men to “ march,” I had heard him 
shout, “ Come along, my old 
nies,” — when in the face of the foe they were 
about to ascend a hill, from which some of them 
never came down. 

I should feel grateful to Juverna, or any of 
your correspondents, who would inform me what 
regiment it was which formerly bore the sobri- 
quet of The Old Rough-and-Ughes. 


QUOTATION WANTED (3" 8, vii. 56.) — 


“Ocean of Time! whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears.” 
These lines are by Shelley, and are to be found in 
his poem On Time. C. K. 


“O ursten, Man!” (3" S. vi. 473.) —The 
author of the lines commencing, — 
“© listen man! 
A voice within us speaks that startling word — 
Man! thou shalt never die!” &c., 


is R. H. Dana, an American poet, and they are 
contained in a poem entitled Immortality. A. E. 
G. L. will find it, or an extract from it, in a book 
called the Sacred Harp of American Poetry. 
Tuomas C. 


Briers (3" 8. vi. 147, 216, 545.)— 
Metetes rightly supposes that Sir Giles Bridges 
of Wilton, to whom I referred, was the first 
Baronet (cr. 1627), and cousin-german to William 
fourth Baron Chandos. The second Sir Giles 
Bridges was second son of William, fourth Baron, 
and was knighted by James, at Theobalds, in 
1616. I have no ready means of ascertaining 
how the Wilton property came into the Brydges 
family. The marriage of the first Lord Chandos 
de Wilton, might possibly give MELETEs a clue to 
the discovery. anid 8. T. 


Lunatic Lirerature (1* S. ix. 
a recent trial in Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Brown, su- 
perintendent of the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, 
stated that one of the principal newspapers pub- 
lished in the city of New York was edited entirel 
by lunatics er his charge; and that Adler’s 
peti (a standard here) was written 
an inmate of the asylum. See the New York 
erald for Dec. 25, 1 P. W.S. 
New York. 


“ Brstiorneca Hrsernica” vii. 52.) — 
Mr. Jon Power is probably acquainted with 
Harris’s Writers of Ireland. But I wish to re- 
commend to his examination the last part of the 
late Dr. Oliver's Collections concerning the Jesuits, 
which treats of the Irish members S. J., in which 
he will find many useful notices of Irish authors, 
and of their works. F. C. H. 
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About the year 1840, Mr. Thorpe, of Piccadilly, 
published two “Catalogues of Books and Manu- 
scripts, illustrative of the History of Ireland from 
the earliest period to the present time,” 12mo, 
which Mr. PowEr would do well to 


Srr Toomas OVERBURY S. vi. 542.)—May 
I express a hope that Dr. ULT will endea- 
vour in his researches to find the answer to the 

uestion, What embassy was Overbury offered, 
the refusal of which led to his imprisonment? I 
write hastily, but so far as my notes and memory 
serve me, Winwood says positively (vol iii. p. 
447), that he was offered the embassy either of 
France or the Low Countries, which he would, 
and that his refusal was generally considered as 
the insolence of a pampered court favourite. If 
he was offered either of these, it seems almost 
impossible that King James could have wished to 
banish him, to prevent his disclosing secrets with 
which he was acquainted. Of course, if he was 
offered the embassy to Muscovie (Winwood, vol. 
iii. p. 453), this supposition becomes very pro- 
bable. Perhaps I may jut say, that my own 
impression is that the character of King 
James himself has been greatly ——— 

J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 
Edgbaston. 


“Memorrs oF THE Lire oF Lorp Lovat, 1746” 
o 8. vii. 35.) — The author of this work is un- 
erstood to have been Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
Lord President of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land. There was published in 1746 a reply to it, 
entitled — 
“A Free Examination of a Modern Romance, entitled 
* Memoirs of the Life of Lord Lovat,’ wherein the Charac- 
ter of that Nobleman is vindicated,” &c. 


Both of these works are now very scarce. 


T. G. Ss. 
Edinburgh. 

JacosiTte Sone vii. 54.) — Doubtless 
there are many versions of this favourite Jacobite 
song. Isend the one which I learned long years 
ago: — 

“ Prince Charlie he’s come o’er from France, 
In Scotland to proclaim his daddie, 
May Heaven still his cause advance, 
And shield him in his Hieland plaidie. 
O my bonnie Hieland laddie ! 
My handsome charming Hieland laddie ! 
~ Heaven still his cause advance, 
nd shield him in his Hieland plaidie. 
“ First when he came to view our land, 
The graceful look o’ the princely laddie 
* Made all our true Scots hearts to warm, 
And blythe to wear the tartan plaidie. 
my bonnie, &c. 
“But when Geordie heard the news, 
How he was come afore his daddie, 
He thirty thousand pound wad give, 
To catch him in his Hieland plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 


“But tho’ the Hieland folks are puir, 
Yet O their hearts are leal and steady ; 
And there’s no ane amang em a’ 
That wad betray their Hieland laddie. 
O my bonnie,” &c. 

I do not give this as a “more correct ” version 
than that furnished by Mr. Jas. Greson. It 
differs indeed much from it, though the leading 
ideas are the same. I think, however, that the 

os of the last verse is far superior to anything 
in the other version of the song. F. c. H. 

Tuer or Brunswick’s Frrry Reasons (3"4 
8. vii. 68.)—In your “ Notices to Correspondents,” 
Mr. Editor, you observe that this work appears 
to be very scarce. I have long been so familiar 
with it, that I was startled at this observation. 
There may not indeed have been any late reprint 
of it; but it used to be very commonly in cireu- 
lation. I have a copy now before me, of which I 
give the exact title : — 

“Fifty Reasons or Motives, which induced His Most 
Serene Highness Anthony Ulrick, Duke of Brunswick 
and Lunenburg, to abjure Lutheranism, and embrace the 
a Catholic Religion. London : Keating and Brown, 


F. C. H. 


REVEREND APPLIED TO CLERGYMEN.—An inquiry 
has often been made when the titular affix of 
Rev. was made to the names of cle en, and, as 
far as I know, has not been answered.* On look- 
ing over the Acts of Visitation of Bishops of Chi- 
chester I find, in 1727, all the dignitaries [the 
dean, precentor, chancellor, and treasurer} with 
the two archdeacons, and all canons of the degree 
of D.D., B.D., and B.C.L., entitled Venerable, and 
the rest of the canons “Masters.” In 1733, the 
term “ Reverend ” is substituted in the case of the 
former, whilst in 1742 it is used indiscriminately. 

Mackenzie E. C, Waxcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Liwenovse (8" S. vii. 35.) — The assertion of 
Stowe that Limehouse is a corruption, or moderni- 
sation of Limehurst, receives some confirmation 
from the autobiography of Edward Underhill 
written early in the reign of Elizabeth, and edited 
by me in Narratives of the Days of the Reforma- 
tion (Camden ee 1859). The name is there 
called “the Lyme hurst” in pp. 134, 140, 153, 
156, 157. But a contemporary, Thomas Moun- 
tayne, writes it “ Lymehouse” in p. 210 of the . 
same volume. Lysons makes no remark on the 
origin of the name of Limehouse. It was part of 
Stepney until made a distinct parish by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1730. J.G.N. 

Jusstev’s Cepar S. vi. 543.) — Many 
thanks to M. P. for her satisfactory reply. But 
how could such a misstatement find admission to 
the Edinburgh Review? These are the points that 
shake one’s faith in contemporary history, even 


Vide “N. & Q.” 1" vi.'246 ; 24 §. ix. 483.—Ep.] 
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when recorded in a respectable publication. 
Some years hence the otherwise excellent paper 
on “ Conifer ” will be “ appropriated,” or a Life 
of Jussieu will be written, and the “ pure and 
simple myth” of the railroad stated as a fact and 
desecration, the author being too “ popular ” to be 
aware of its refutation in “N. & Q. F. C. B. 


“Tue or Enetanp IReLanp” 
(3" S. vii. 36.) — Your obliging answer to this 
query has mistaken the drift of the question, 
which is ific: not ting the use of the 
designation “The United Church of land and 
Treland,” but “The Church of Eng and 
Ireland.” 

I spent a few hours in the Chapter Library at 
Cashel, recently, and went through leaf by leaf a 
copy of Edward VI.’s First Book of Common 
Prayer, the gift of Bishop Daly to the Chapter— 
an extremely interesting document. This natu- 
rally suggested the perusal of Procter’s chapter on 
that volume ; and there, I think (for the k is 
not now before me), occurred the name, within 
commas, of “ The Church of England and Irelane.” 
Where is that name first found in print? and 
when was it first used by authority? In point 
of fact, I wish to know, if there ever was a com- 
mon designation for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in England and in Ireland, as I — 
there must have been before the Union. Had 
they a common name as early, for instance, as the 
time of Elizabeth? If so, where shall I find it ? 
as a country parsonage affords few facilities for 
consulting the more rare or expensive books. 

Against the view Iam di to hold, is the 
analogue of the Church of Scotland, which is re- 
cognised as a distinct church in the Prayer Book 
of 1637, See Keeling. 

I am afraid you will consider me a troublesome 
querist; but I trust your indulgence will excuse 
an inquiry prompted by a real desire for informa- 
tion. 0, T. D. 


Porm Wanrep (3" 8. vi. 534; vii. 66.)—Your 
correspondent will find this poem in the fourth 
volume of the New Monthly Magazine (1822), 
where it is called “The Haunch of Venison.” 
But in Barham’s Life of Theodore Hook (vol. i. 

. 66), he will find this poem attributed, not to 

ames Smith, but to George Colman. The hero 
of the tale is there said to have been the famous 
Tom Hill—the “Hull” of Gilbert Gurney, and 
the Paul Pry of Poole’s celebrated comedy. Now 
this worthy was so well, so intimately known, 
both to Barham and to Hook, it seems almost 
impossible they should have been mistaken in the 
authorship of the poem which celebrated the 
i A. A. 


mishap. 
Poet's Corner. 
Dr. Cuaptix: Dr. (3" 
Chaplin of Uni- 


vii, 57,)—There never was a Dr. 


versity College, Oxford. Is it not probable that 

e person whom Tenison named to Evelyn was 
“that busy man,” Dr. Arthur Charlett, Master of 
University College (the Abraham Froth of the 
Spectator)? Charlett was elected Master of Uni- 
versity College a few days before Evelyn’s visit 
to Tenison; and the latter, when Archbishop, got 


a royal chaplaincy for Charlett. 
C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Caricature: Str Bruce (3" vii. 
34.) —J. B. D. will find this print in the third 
volume of the Antiquarian Repertory, p. 73, with 
an explanation. It was a humorous psd by 
Dr. Stukeley of the punishment he would inflict 
on Sir Michael Bruce, of Stonehouse, near Falkirk, 
for having destroyed the curious ancient stone 
dwelling, calied “ Arthur’s Oven,” for the sake of 
the materials : — 

“The demolition of Arthur’s Oon is a most grievous 
thing to think on. I would propose, in order to make his 
name execrable to all oye , that he should have an 
iron collar put about his neck like a yoke; at each ex- 
tremity a stone of Arthur’s Oon to be suspended by the 
lewis in the hole of them: thus accoutred, let him wander 
on the banks of Styx, perpetually agitated by angry 
daemons with ox-goads, Micnart Bruce wrote on 
his back in large letters of burning phosphorus. 


Stanford, Sept. 24, 1743. 
“ 743.” 

C. R. M. 
MarsMoRE, Massymor (3* 8. vii. 
67.) — The learned and accomplished F. C. H., to 
whom the readers of “N. & Q.” are indebted for 
so many profound and elegant contributions, in- 
uires suggestively whether there is any connec- 
tion between the locality of Maismore in Glouces- 
tershire, and the term Massymor, applied to a 
dungeon, observing that it would be singular to 
find the word in English as well as in Scotch and 
Saracenic. Is it to be discovered also in the 
Cymro-Celtic language? Maesmore is not an un- 
common designation for localities in Wales, of 
which I may cite one in Montgomeryshire, Maes- 
more Hall; and another in Dinmael, in the parish 
of Llangwm, Denbighshire, the latter the seat of 


the ancient family of Maesmore of Maesmore. . 


The name of these localities, derived from the 
Welsh, maes, a plain, an open field, and mawr, 
great, large, though nting in signification no 
obvious affinity to Massimor, a dungeon, may be 
referred to as probably identical with the Glouces- 
tershire Maismore, cited by F. C. H., many 
Gloucestershire territorial names being essentially 
Cymric, and referrible to the period when the 
present county formed part of, as it is now con- 
tiguous to the principality of Wales. 
Joun Hueues. 

to Virery vii, 11.) Our 

Lady sings Magnificat” is, with a little variation, 


_ the twenty-third verse of “A song made by F,B, P., 


cre 


> 
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to the tune of Diana,” and begins “ Jerusalem, 
my happy home.” It was quoted in the Gent.’s 
c. 1850, L. C. R. 

Tue Mace or Krysare (3" 8. vi. 159.) —The 
following ph, from the Jrish Times, Jan. 
19, 1865, is very closely connected with one of 
~ A recent communications, and is worthy, I think, 

a corner in “N, & Q.:” — 

“Tue CorPorRATION OF MARGATE. — Sir GEORGE 
Bowyer AND THE ANcIENT Mace or KrysaLe.—Sir 
George Bowyer, M.P., whose connection with the borough 
of Margate given him an interest in the young cor- 
poration of the town, on Tuesday presented, with appro- 
priate ceremony,a silver mace to the mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses assembled in the Town Hali. The mace, 
which is of massive silver, and three feet nine inches long, 
weighs 79 ounces, and was formerly the property of the 
ancient corporation of Kinsale.” 

ABHBA 


Sm Anprew Ramsay (3" 8. vii. 62.) — J. M. 
is wrong in his conjecture that the letter from 
King Charles I]. to Sir Andrew Ramsay was lost 

ight of in the recent discussion on the question 
of precedence between Edinburgh and Dublin. As 
tothe letter, I have observed that it has been usually 
bled in the quotation (for it has frequently 
Before been referred to), and I therefore use the 
freedom to transcribe it correctly from vol. i. p. 400 
of Lord Fountainhall’s Decisions : — 

“The Town of Edinburgh got a Letter from the King 
in 1667 by Sir Andrew Ramsay then their Provost’s 
procurement, determining their Provost should have the 
same place and precedency within the Town’s precincts, 
that was due to the Mayors of London or Dublin, and 
oat a other Provost should be called Lord Provost 

This shows that so far Dublin had undoubtedly 
the precedence, but even if the name of that city 
had not been mentioned, it is not easy to see how 
that would have ailected the general question of 
precedence. The letter decided the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh’s position in Scotland, but no more. 
This subject I happen to observe, was alluded to 
by another correspondent, 8., in a former volume 

your miscellany, 3° vol. iii. p. 404. 

HIBERNIcts. 


J. M. is wrong in supposing that Charles IL.’s 
letter of Sept. 16, 1667 to Sir Andrew Ramsay, 
the Provost’s “ procurement,” declaring “ that the 
Provost of Edinburgh should have the same place 
and precedency as the Lord Mayors of London or 
Dubhn, and that no other Provest should be called 
Lord Provest but he” in that city, was lost sight 
of in the recent discussion on the question of the 
relative claims of the Corporations of Dublin and 
Edinburgh for precedence and preaudience in pre- 
senting addresses to the sovereign when before the 
Privy Council. It was referred to in a Minute 
a9 in the case for the Corporation of Edin- 

urgh, dated November 2, 1675, and extracted 
from the Register of the Council of the City, vol. 


xxviii. f, 114, and likewise by Fountainhall in his 
Decisions, dated Feb. 16, 1686 ; but the Lord Ad- 
vocate during his argument stated that the Letter 
was not in existence. It clearly proved that the 
city of Dublin had had conferred upon its chief 
magistrate the title of Lord Mayor long before the 
city of Edinburgh, and so far proved ‘the case for 
Dublin. H.R. 

TRANSLATIONS oF (3 §. vii. 56.) — In 
reply to the first of W. J. B.’s queries, I may in- 
form him that Miller’s translation of the Aneid of 
Virgil in blank verse was published by Macmillan 
and Co., London and Cambridge, in 1863. It was 
reviewed not unfavourably in The Reader of Oct. 
3, 1863, and in The Atheneum of Oct. 10, 1863. 
The opinion which a careful examination of it left 
in my mind is decidedly in its favour. The trans- 
lation was posthumously published. I know no- 
thing of the other version to which W. J. B. 
alludes. James Banxs Davies. 

Moor Court. 

Arms or Corr, Eart or ENNISKILLEN (3" 
i. 309, 435.) — This query escaped my notice at 
the time; but it is not perhaps ee to say ee 
a pedigree of the family, now in the possession o 
Lord Enniskillen, which was drawn up in July, 
1630, for his celebrated ancestor “the worthye 
Captaine and Justiciar, Sir W™ Cole of Eneskillen, 
Knt., by Sir W™ segar, Garter,” bears witness to 
the correct description of his lordship’s coat 
armour in Burke's 

The addition of “a canton sinister, per pale gules 
and azure, having thereon a harp or, stringed of 
the field” (arg.), was granted to Sir Wm. for his 
services in Ireland, and has ever since been borne 
by his descendants, of whom Sir Arthur Cole, 


Lord Ranelagh was one. J. E. C. 
Temple. 
JoHNSONIANA: Soturion o¥ Contrnvurty (3" 
8. vii. 642.)— 


“ This principle of a continuum, cette belle loi de la con- 
tinuité, as Leibnitz calls it in his lively style, which is 
even gay for that of a deep philosopher, intent on dis- 
covering the composition of the Universe, was introduced 
by him and first announced, as he mentions himself in 
the Nouvelles de la iblique des Lettres de Mr. Bayle, 
which forms Art. XXIV. of Erdmann’s edition of his 
works, under the title of Extrait d'une Lettre a Mr. 
Bayle, &c. He dwells upon this law in many of his phi- 
losophical writings. ‘C’est une de mes grandes maximes,” 
says he, ‘et des plus vérifiées, que la nature ne fait 
— des sauts.’ (Natura non agit saltatim.) ‘ J’appel- 

ois cela la loi de continuité, &e., et Pusage de cette loi 
et tres considérable dans la Physique.” (Nouveaux Essais.) 
Avant propos, p. 198, of Erdmann’s Edition.—S. C.” 


See note, p. 126, vol. i. of Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria, edit. 1847. 


Rev. Dr. Cuartes Lioyp (3 vi. 473; vii. 
46.) — This gentleman was a Unitarian minister 


at Palgrave, in Suffolk, where I believe he suc- 
ceeded Mr, Barbauld in his ministry and school. 
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He afterwards removed to London, where he 
took pupils of a more advanced age, and had the 
sons of men of note under his tuition. He died 
between 1820 and 1830. D. 


Curtovs Namas (3" S, vi. 17.) —To the list 
of those which in “N. & Q,,”" I 
may add, as a remarkable collocation, the follow- 
ing. It is copied from a Yorkshire newspaper 
vow on my table:—A “ Public Tea” is anno 
“tickets for which may be obtained of Mrs. Argu- 
ment, Mrs. Eglon, Mrs. Goodwill.” 

Among baptismal names I think the following 


may claim ence for singularity. It occurs 
in a pamphlet published in 1861, by Mr. Wy- 
brants, a medical practitioner at Shepton-Mallett, 


under the following title: The Trial of Joseph 
Hodges for abusing one Maranata Freestone. , 


“Tue Wuore Duty or Man” (3" S. vii. 57.) 
See The Journal of Sacred Li , vol. xiv. 
N. S., pp. 185 and 433, in which, to my mind, is 
satisfactorily established the claim of Dr. Richard 
Allestree to the authorship of this book. 

Juxta ToRRIM. 


“ Ptary Sermons ny To TRacts 
For THE Trues” (3° 8, vii. 56.) — Your inquirer, 
Gamma, is right in his appropriation of the five 
names to the first five letters of the alphabet ; the 
sixth writer, “F.,” was Sir George Provost, Bart., 
incumbent of Stinchcombe, co. Gloucester, and the 
newly appointed Archdeacon of Gloucester; the 
seventh, “G.,” was the Rey. Robert Francis Wil- 
son of Oriel. Crowpown. 


“ or History” (3" vi. 472.)— 
The miracle of the fisherman is from 


Martial : — 
Ad Piscatorem. 
“ Baiano procul a lacu monemus, 
Piscator, fuge, ne nocens recedas, 


Sacris piscibus hx natantur unde, 
Qui norunt Dominum, manumque lambunt, 
Tilam, qua nihil est in orbe majus. 
Quid, quod nomen habent, et ad magistri 
Vocem quisque sui venit citatus ? 
Hoe quondam Libys impius profundo, 
Dum predam calamo tremente ducit, 
Raptis luminibus repente cecus 
Captum non potuit videre piscem : 
Et nune perosus hamos, 

sedet ad lacus rogator.” 


On this Mr. Amos says: — 


Epig. iv. 39. 


for in and who may have been after- 
wards com to act the part of a scarecrow.” — Gems 
of Latin » p. 211, Lond. 1851. 


H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 
Davison’s Case (3" 8. y. 399; vii. 80.)--Per- 
haps “ Davison’s Case” as first stated by me in 


S. Fen. 11, °65. 


34S. v. 399, is only one version of a pervadi 
myth. A MrppLE S. v. pointed 
out where another might be found. He complied 
with the request so often made by the editor and 
many correspondents, of giving agg reference. 
May I ask F. C. H. to do the like; and tell me 
the size, date, volume, and page of the work from 
which he has quoted? The Story Teller does not 
bear on its face much legal or historical weight, 
and The Note Book of a deceased Lawyer, wiless 
his name is given, would not be of a higher au- 
thority than The Diary of a late Physician. 
Aw Lyyer Temprar. 

SatmricaL Eneravine (3" 8. vi. 456.) —T 
offer a conjecture that the figure fastened to the 
wall may be Niccolo Machiavelli. On the restora- 
tion of the Medici, he was put to the torture, 
and bore it firmly, confessing nothing. No doubt 
some portrait of the Cardinal de Medici exists. 
Had he a nose suggesting that of the caricature ? 
Perhaps some one who is conversant with Machia- 
velli’s works will say whether they contain the 
lines quoted. E. F. 


“Prscis FLotans” (53'S. vii. 55.) —In Ade- 
lung’s Du Cange we are led to infer that thus 
would be expressed a certain fish, which the 
French call (see under Filetta); which is ex- 

lained in a MS. Treatise concerning fishes as: 
‘ Hippoglossus, quem flettam Galli appellant, quod 
fluitando natat.” C. W. Bryenam. 

Hackney Horses: Arrrt (3" 8S, vii. 55.) —I 
should translate the word affri, in the document 
referred to, “ farm-horses ;” or, taking the whole 
phrase, “ Affri pro carectis”—* cart-horses.”* 

C. W. Bryenam. 

or Arms S. vi. 461, 539; 
vii. 65.) —It was my intention to have replied ix 
extenso to the remarks of A Mippie TEMPLar, 
but engagements of a pressing nature which I 
could not relieve myself of, prevented this. Time 

on; and now, to use a homely expression, 

e subject is stale. However, I may perhaps be 
permitted to make a few hurried observations 
upon your correspondent’s remarks in 3" S, vii. 65. 

Probably, in my communication (which I have 
not at hand to refer to) I expressed myself some- 
what rapidly, but I certainly never meant to ad- 
mit that my family arms were borne without legal 
right. What I intended to convey was, that in 
consequence of the loss of the grant, and of the 
absence of the baptismal name and residence of 
the grantee from the record of the grant preserved 
in the College of Arms, I could not fulfil the 

uisitions of heraldic law. 
t was stated, some years ago, in reply to an 
application made by a member of my family, that 


fg See also Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, sub voce 
Aver.” —Ep.} 


| 


| 
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Martialis 
“It is probable that Martial alludes to some wretch 
whose eyes may have been put out by order of Domitian 
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possibly the “grant could be found by searching 


2 deal among the archives, for which hea | 
oe nired” but it was admitted that the of gold may be coined into two millions of sove- 


fees were 
arms were there recorded as belonging to my 

There is no other family of the same surname 
in this country. These arms have been used on 
seals, plate, tombs, paintings, Xc., for at least 
one hundred and fifty years, and have never been 
challenged— indeed the very seal which was en- 

ved at the time the grant was made is still 
in existence. They appear in every heraldic 
dictionary, from Edmondson down s; and no 
arms resembling them are borne by any English 
family (see Papworth) except my own.* Add 
to this, that my family pedi is traceable to 
a very early P aay and I have the proofs of 
every link as far as the sixteenth century. Some 
seventy or eighty years ago, many valuable family 
papers were lent to aliterary gentleman, and have 
never been recovered. Hine ille lachryme: for 
among the papers thus lost was, without doubt, 
the grant in question. HI. 8. G. 


P.S. With reference to Warburton’s grumblings. 
If, as A Mrppie TEMPLAR supposes, a grant and 
a confirmation be the same thing, surely there 
could be no injustice in demanding 30/. for both ; 
whereas Warburton complains of the extortion of 
the heralds, in “making no difference” between 
a grant and a confirmation. 


“Tne Vicar Moses” (2™¢ 8, iii. 112, 
178.) —In turning over some of your earlier 
volumes, I found a correspondence concerning the 
authorship of the old satirical poem called The 
Vicar and Moses. No satisfactory answer seems 
to have been brought forward. I am glad now, 
however, to be able to solve the doubts of your 
querists. The Vicar and Moses was written b 
my great grandfather of my own name. He 
lived in a small country house in Herefordshire, 


and passed his days in literary amusement. He | 


was one of the first contributors to the Gentleman's 
Magazine ; and in the early numbers of that paper 
are several satirical poems, and like pieces, by his 
hand, written in the style of The Vicar and 
Moses. The “vicar” was the vicar of the parish 
in which my great grandfather lived, and his 
name I could give did I think myself at liberty to 
publish it. I should perhaps add that the squire 
of the parish, who seems to have been intimately 
associated in literary pursuits with my ancestor, 
had some hand in the authorship. How much, I 
cannot say. 
T. Ciirrorp B.A., M.B., Cantab. 
12, Park Street, Leeds. 


* They have, however, been assumed with some little 
os — the crest by a family whose name is some- 


Corxace: Pyrramip or vii. 34.)— 
The statement is not correct that a cubic yard 


reigns: the actual number is 1,805,039, omitting 
fractions. P 
The pyramid, which stood in the eastern dome 
of the Exhibition of 1862, measured 1492} cubic 
feet ; and represented accurately the quantity of 
Id expo from the colony of Victoria (not 
m the Australian colonies generally) between 
the 1st of October, 1851, and the Ist of October, 
1861, viz. 26,162,432 ounces troy: the value of 
which, in pounds sterling, is 104,649,7282. The 
pyramid was 44 ft. 9} in. high, and 10 ft. square 
at the base. It is now in the Crystal P, 
Sydenham. * Pp. Le Neve Foster. 


Perririep Man (3" S. vi. 518.) —I am in- 
formed that there is shown at Rosherville Gar- 
dens, a man who reserved 
in o. I have not seen it, altho am posi- 
tive that “the mummy” (?) was oun during a 
summer of 1864, A. J. 

Dartford. 


Tue Ropser’s Grave 8. vi. 498.) —On 
Dartford Brent, for the last half century, has 
been a plot of ground the size of a coffin; the 
turf is lower than the surrounding herbage. Tra- 
dition says it is the grave of a soldier who was 
there shot for desertion. Hence the locality is 
still called “The Deserter’s Grave.” The site is 
not far from the gravel pit in which the martyr, 
Christopher Wade, was burned, to whose memory, 
within the last few vears, a memorial has been 
erected in the disused burying-ground overlooking 
the town of Dartford. Attendant upon the burn- 
ing of Wade occurred one of the few Protestant 
miracles the Protestant faith records. See “ Fox,” 
and John Dunkin’s Hist. of Dartford, passim. 

A. J. 

Dartford. 

Veronica (3" vi. 464.)—Is the penultima 
to be pronounced in English long or short — vero- 
nica or veronica? Dante appears to make it long 
in the Italian. (Paradiso, c. xxxi. 1. 39 from the 
end 


“ Viene a veder la Veronica nostra.” J 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Tabula Curiales; or, Tables of the Superior Courts of 
Westminster Hall, showing Judges who sat in them 
from 1066 to 1864, §&c. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. 
(Murray.) 

In this compact publication Mr. Foss has presented to 
the legal my ven a most acceptable work, which must 
in future be found in every lawyer’s library. It not only 
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tn tables a complete picture of each 
of the Courts of Westminster Hall in every reign since 
were finally settled under the English Justinian, 
King Edward I., but it enables the historical inquirer to 
determine with precision the actual staff in each of them, 
in every year, and almost in every day, since they were 
first established: thus affording an easy and convenient 
reference to learned counsel in their arguments, and an 
effective help to the student of our country’s annals. To 
oo Mr. Foss’s more elaborate work on the 
of England, this volume will be a desirable Ap- 
x; while to others, who may not be able to refer to 
the larger work, it will be an ample compendium of that 
part of the subject on which it treats. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. "tn Bight Volumes. Vol. 
(Chapman & Hall.) ‘ 

We must content ourselves, on the present occasion, 
with <g the satisfactory progress of Mr. Dyce’s 
The fifth volume, Myhich has now been 

issued contatainns the First, Second, and Third Parts o 

Henry the Sixth, Richard the Second, and Henry 

Eighth, bears evidence in the number and extent of the 

Notes, to the pains which the Editor has bestowed upon 

the revision of the Text. In this, as in the former 

volumes, though we may think some of Mr. Dyce’s sug- 
gestions less happy than others, many of them call for 
warm commendation ; and whether we agtee with them 
or not, all exhibit abundant proof of the intelligence of 

Mr. Dyce, and of his abundant qualifications for the task 

which he has imposed upon himself. 


A Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and all Lands, 
and narrated by the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redelyffe.” (Macmillan.) 


It was Mr. Smiles’ fortune to find a popular, and 
deservedly popular theme, in Self Help; but though Self 
Help be rae, M self Denial is a better and holier qualit te | 

which has here found an able and a —— int 
author of The Heir of Redelyffe. onge has 
beautiful little volume (one of Golden 
sury Series) narrated, in a taking and graceful manner, 
some half hundred Golden Deeds, “ the very essence of 
which,” as she well expresses it, “ is such an entire ab- 

sorption in others, that self is not so much renounced as 
forgotten.” These acts of self-denial are very varied in 
their character, although they all alike “ shine in a 
naughty world”; and many of Miss Yonge’s narratives 
are well calculated for those short readings to the intel- 
ligent, though uneducated classes, which are now so 


Clergy in Breland Has of of Cort 
Clergy in 


Clergy, fe. 

Of all the Annual Volumes issued, few equal and none 
exceed the List in general utility. It would be 
difficult to find any question connected with Church,—its 
patronage, its benefices, those who hold them, the per- 
sonnel ot its Cathedral and Collegiate establishments and 
our public schools—which cannot be satisfactorily an- 
swered by a reference to it ; for the information it con- 
tains is, We believe, as trustworthy as it is abundant. 


The American Joe Miller: A Collection of Yankee Wit 
and Humour, compiled by Robert Kempt. (Adams & 
Francis.) 

This is, we believe, the first attempt to give on this side 
of the Atlantic such a collection of American Wit and 

Humour as will enable us to compare the outré and ex- 


aggerated fun of Brother Jonathan with the rich and 
genial wit of John Bull, the pawky humour of Sawney, 
and the exuberant mirth of Paddy; and for this, as well 
as for the abundance of amusement ‘to be found in it, Mr. 
Kempt’s little volume deserves a hearty welcome. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Seamow ny Rev. H. Howarrn,on the occasion of the death of Lord 


eliington Street, Strand 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the wing Books to be sent direct to 
by whom they are and whose names and ad- 
‘azo given for that 


Fonzsr, by T. R. Potter, Esq. to. 

Picroniat History oF "Exotan, by Charles Knight, Esq. Vol. I. of 

Grorrney "hone Norman Curonicte, ann ree 
or Henewarv. Exact title of the reprint unknown. 


Wanted by Mr. Finlay, Myrtle House, Highbury Vale, N. 


Gennes History or anv Sr. Neots, with Supplement, 
Wented ty Dr. Rix, St. Neots. 


text descriptive of the plates of medals, ac., in Trxpax's Cownio- 


ation oF Karin. 


Wanted by J. W. Fleming, F.R.C.S., Surgeon, 37th Regiment, 


Notices ta Correspanvdents. 
“Party is the Madness of &e. (3rd vi. 504, Our 
will remember the which has been carried on in 
these columns on the of this well-known quotation. We paey re- 
ceived a letter from Le Comey, & in which he — that ae ha 
pot ad back ——- hand when he sent his referring to his 
substituted t t date of June 2ist 
A 26th, 1862." Tr. Ga Surther comments in same letter 
pril ion Covent tions, based on this little mis- 
take, and © on othe: fo connected with the main question in difference 
between them; but it is not advisable to insert his remarks, especial! 
because We think both these valued co ae are right. and 
wrong; — right, = ng they have their respective 
of the Miscellan wrong in criting gencrally as if all the editions 
of the Mivcclluniee. were alike. On some inquiry into the subject, We find 
tion to this paper, a an ly opportunity of laying the re- 
sults before our Readers. 
(Brixton.) The inscription on the octagonal pedestal 
ees Carpenter in the City of London School, occupies 
sides, Thomas 


too long for otation. It is printed in Mr. 


U. O. N. The weight of the Koh-i-Noor is 102} carats ; the 2 had pro- 
bably dropped out. 

M. A. The coin is clearly a touch piece, described at p. 457 of our last 
municate with 


(3rd 8. vi. 523.) _ C. R. S. M, is requested to com- 
( 


. M. B. of the Ui 
Aamusrrap. Seven articles on of saying,” Cock 


pers of & ” is now 
sellers and Newsmen, 1s, 6d.; 
or, free by direct ot af for is. 8d. 

‘ses for binding the of & any bo hed of 


of all Book 

“N is hed at noon on is also 
Siz Months forwarded from the is the 
yearly Inpex) is lis. ma Office Order, 


Sraser, Post Oe to whom Comm 
Eorror should be addressed. 


“Norss & Quenres” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Cone or Years’ Astuma nv Dr. Locock’s Poumonre 
Warers.—From Mr. J. . West Houghton, to Mr, T. W alls, 
Market Place, Tint ley." My wi ‘can now sleep soundly the whole of 
pe night ay} =— disturbed by her cough and shortness of brea 

h for four years she aS A, ot been able to sleep more than a very 
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Notes. 
HISTORICAL VALUE OF POPULAR BALLADS. 


A short time ago, passing through the Rue 
neuve S. Augustin, at Paris, I saw in a little shop 
a number of ballads, contes des fées, and other 
articles of popular literature. ‘As I generall 
secure any hee e matters relating to folk-lore, 1 
went into the shop, and turning over some “ broad 
sides” illustrated with gaily coloured woodcuts, 
came upon one entitled Histoire de Marlborough. 
This was a ballad relating how our great duke 
went to fight in France, and how he was killed 
then and there. I found the shopmistress a smart 
—— bem and, like most of her class in 

Paris, ve’ and obliging and I ventured to 
hint Mey I had heard that 
was not killed in battle, but lived to a great 
at home. Ohno! madame assured me it seal 
was as the chanson related, that Marlborough was a 

at English Lord, who "had won great victories 
— but on invading France he was 
directly beaten, and killed sur le champ; and if 
monsieur would but ask any one in France they 
would make the matter quite clear; she had known 
it from a girl, and there was not a child in Paris 
who was not acquainted with the sto Being 
aware that argument was useless, I simply in- 
quired if the chanson .were popular. In truth, 


—_ into the departments by thousands and thou- 
sands. 

Paying for my little purchase, and thanki 
madame for her polite inf rmation, I left the shop 
wondering within myself whether some future 
French Macaulay writing a history of the time of 
the Grand Monarque mi ight not being forward this 
ballad to _— Ramilies a mistake, and Blenheim 
a myth ; that the house at Woodstock was built as 
a sepulchral memento, that the satirist in describ- 
ing the “tears of dotage ” of the hero was simply 
indulging in a poetical license, and that the whole 
English account is an “insular prejudice” and 
misstatement. 

The chanson is so curious, I venture to give you 
a short translation of it; I say short for it is full 
of repetition ; and also some little account of its 
illustrations. The air is the well known “ Marl- 
brook.” Every couplet has a coloured woodcut :— 
“Marlborough goes to the wars, 

And knows not when he shall come back : 

He will come back at Easter, 

Or by Trinity Sunday ;— 

Trinity passes, 

Marlborough returns not.” 


The illustrations show the duke going out on 
horseback in ancient armour; the duchess led 
away blubbering, and afterwards sitting at a table, 
on which is a huge hour-glass — 

“ Madame she mounts to her tower 
can climb ; 
sees r a com 
dressed in black “s 
retty 
What news you my pretty pace 

The fifth illustration shows the duchess on 
the top of a tower waving her handkerchief like 
“ Sister Anne ” in Blue Beard. In the sixth is the 
“beau page ” kissing her hand in the most gallant 
manner. Fancy all hag tenderness from the lady 
characterised Rp as the “great Atossa,” or 
the one generally called by the opposition 
“Old Sal Jennings.” But to go on with the page's 
news 

“* At the news which I bring 
Your beautiful eyes will weep, 
Quit your rose-coloured dress 
And your satins brochés ! 
Monsieur Marlborough is dead !! 
Is dead and buried !!” 


In the eighth illustration the duchess faints, 
and a footman rushes forward spirit 
frame with cut glass decanters, evident 
or the still more Anglican gin, to revive ‘ihe Ine lady. 
In the ninth Marlborough is shown on horseback 
still in armour, a huge cannon ball is co 
within a foot of his breast, which he seems to be 
“shying” like an awkward cricketer does a cut 
off the point of the bat ; his helmet has fallen off 
behind, and his horse is down on} his Imees. 


madame told me its popularity was extreme, she 
herself sold ham ofan by ths and they 


The page goes on to say — 
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“*T saw him carried to the earth 
By four officers — 
One bore his cuirass, 
Another his buckler, 
One his grand sabre, 
And the other carried—nothing. 
Around his tomb 
They planted roSemary, 
And on the highest branch 
The nightingale sings ; 
They saw his soul fly up 
Amidst laurel branches. 
Every one pros*rated to earth, 
And then sprang up 
To sing the victories 
Which Marlborough had won.’” 

The soul flying up is represented in the oddest 
way. His armour with no body in it, the several 
pieces in their relative positions (but a little way 
apart to show there is nothing within) are flying 
upwards between some branches of laure 

e chanting the victories is represented by some 
men in flowing perriwigs singing from music 
paper; one wears a huge pair of spectacles. The 
chanson goes on, and concludes in an equally 
strange way — 

“ The ceremony over 
Every one went to bed. 
Some with their wives, 
And the others (les seuls, bachelors) alone. 
It is not that ladies are wanting, 
For I know a great many. 
The fair, and then the brown, 
And also the ch t lexioned.” 


“Les seuls,” or the bachelor class, is typified 
by a dandy with a pig-tail, long waistcoat, and 
blue shorts strutting along; (the spire of a church 
in the distance )—evidently pourtraying the dandy 
of the day. The next illustration shows the ladies, 
who may be as he describes them — 

“ Des blondes, et puis des bruns, 
Et des chataignes aussi,” 
but to judge from their noses, to say nothing else. 
they seem very, very inferior to their “insular r 
rivals. ; A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

(Our correspondent is probably not aware that this 
notable war-song has been reprinted with an English 
translation in The Reli of Father Prout, edit. 1360, 
p. 219. “ Who has not hummed,” says this lively writer, 
“in his lifetime the immortal air of MALBRoucK? Still, 
if the best antiquary were called on to supply the original 
poetic composition, such as it burst on world in the 
decline of the classic era of Queen Anne and Louis XIV., 
I fear he would be unable to gratify the curiosity of an 
eager public in so interesting an inquiry. . . . It mev 
not be uninteresting to learn, that both the tune and the 
words were composed as a ‘lullaby’ to set the infant 
Dauphine to sleep; and that, having succeeded in the 

of soporific efficacy, the poetess (for some make 
Madame de Sevigné the authoress of ‘ Malbrouck’) deemed 
historical accuracy a minor consideration. It is a fact, 


islanders, who find it ‘ most musical, most melancholy.’ 


SAVANAH. 


Recent events at Savanah (sometimes written 
Savannah) have brought to my memory an old 
engraving of this city, given to me in 1835 by an 
old gentleman in Staffordshire, and which has lain 
most of the time buried in a portfolio. This 
ey | measures 15} x 21} inches, and is en- 
titled “A View of Savanah as it stood the 29th 
of March, 1734.” It represents a lange square 
clearing in a dense forest, three sides of the square 
clearing being bounded by trees, and the fourth, 
nearest the r, being the river. The coun- 
try at the back of the city is a dead flat, for the 
horizon line of the tops of the trees is straight 
and horizontal. The central part of the clear- 
ing is marked out in parallelograms, destined for 
blocks of houses. On some of these plots houses 
have been built, and the ground plots fenced in 
with _- Some of the public edifices, ap- 
parently only log huts, stand more or less de- 
tached. The whole character of the scene gives 
one the idea of a place only newly-founded in the 
primeval forest. At the bottom of the plate are the 
words—* To the Hon* the Trustees for esta- 
blishing the Colony of Georgia in America, this 
View of the Town of Savanah is humbly dedi- 
cated by their Honours’ Obliged and most Obedient 
Servant, Peter Gordon.” In the left-hand corner 
appears “ P, Gordon, Iny.;* and in the opposite 
one “P. Fourdrinier, Sculp.” (I knew some of 
the Fourdrinier family in Staffordshire.) The 
reference comprises the following objects repre- 
sented in the view : — 


“1. The stairs going up. is is a flight of stairs, with 
a hand-rail on the left side, leading from the water up the 
high bank to the level of the town. } 
2. Mr. Oglethorpe’s tent. [Near the top of the stairs 
close to four trees left ing. 
~ 8. The Crane and Bell. [And a slide for pulling up 
merchandise. } 
4. The Tabernacle and Court House. [A little hut 
with gable roof.) 
5. The Public Mill. [A similar building.] 
6. The House for Strangers. [ Ditto.] 
7. The public Oven. [ Ditto.) 
8. The Draw-well. [In the middle of the township.} 
9, The Lott for the Church. [Unoccupied.] 
10. The ony Stores. [A hut.] 
11. The Fort. [This is a small square hut with pyra- 


14. The Guard House and Battery of Cannon. [ This is 
a building of two storeys, with flag ftying at the top of 
the bank towards the left side. Twelve dismounted, or 
not yet mounted guns, lie on the ground in front of it, 
and on the right side the Stocks and Handcuffs. } 

15. Hutchinson’s Island.” [This is an island in the 
river in the foreground. Several trees grow on it, two 
boats are against the bank, and three cows are grazing. ] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j mi root at the left furthest corner of the township. | 
q Three appear on the nearest side. ] 
‘ 12. Parsonage House. [On the left side, and mid- 
A way between the last and the water. : 
13. The Pallisadoes. [A line of high railings nearly 
. from the last to the river. 
| 
that this tune is the only one relished by the South Sea | 
air was brought from Palestine by Crusaders.”] | 
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Such are 7 Notes on Savanah. My query 
would be—Who gave name to Hutchinson’s Is- 
land? There is a tradition that at the restoration 
of Charles II., some son or near relative of Col. 
John Hutchinson, the regicide, went to some of 
the southern states of America, but I never could 
trace this tradition to consistency. My own an- 
cestors were of Boston, Massachusetts; and hav- 
ing been connected with that country from 1634 
down to the Revolution, would like to know more 
of Hutchinson’s Island if any one can tell me. In 
The Illustrated London News for Jan. 14, 1865, 
there appears a map or plan of Savanah with the 
adjacent country, and Hutchinson's Island, laid 
down as such, has a position in the river opposite 
the city. It therefore still retains the same name 
it did in 1734. P. Hutcnrson. 


LETTER OF HENRIETTA MARIA. 


I transcribe from the Correspondance littéraire of 
M.M. Lalanne, Laurent-Pichat, and Servois, a 
letter of Henriette Marie, wife of our Charles L— 
assuming that it has. not been printed en déga de 
La Manche : 

“ Lerrre D’HENRIETTE D’ANGLETERRE.—Les liens de 
famille entre les fils et les filles de Henri IV n’étaient 
tres-resserrés, comme chacun sait. Je crois 

encontre on ne pourra point citer la lettre suivante, 
adressée & Louis XIII par sa sceur Henriette, femme de 
Charles Ie. L’original se trouve & la Bibliotheque im- 
périale, MSS. Dupuy, no. 403, f* 325. 

“ Monsieur, 

Le Roy mon seigneur envoyant mon cousin le 
conte de Holland aml deur extraordinaire vers Vostre 
Majesté, je ne lay voulu lesser partir sans l’aconpagner 
de ses lignes pour vous suplier de me conserver l’honneur 
de vos bonnes graces et me croyre, monsieur, vostre tres 
humble et trés affectionnée sceur et servante, 

Henriette Marie. 

Amptoncourt le 7* janvier 1626. [1626-7.] 

[Adresse :] Au Roy, 
Monsieur mon frére.” 

The holograph letters of Henrietta Maria are 
extremely rare; the majority of the letters pre- 
served being translations from the originals in 
cipher. The above, written in her eighteenth year, 
is chiefly remarkable for its brevity—but we must 
accept thankfully what we can obtain after the 
lapse of two centuries. 

If her majesty wanted gentleness, which seems 
to have been the fact, she did not want AZ 
virtue more suitéd to the times in which she lived. 
Many proofs of her energy and courage might be 
given. Thus writes the duchess of Newcastle, 
who had been one of her maids of honor: 


“Her majesty was no sooner landed [at Burlington, 
1642], but the enemy at sea made continual shot against 
her ships in the port; which reached not only her ma- 
jesties landing, but even the house where she lay, though 
without the least hurt to any; so that she herself, and 


her attendants, were forced to leave the same, and to seek 
protection from a hill near that place, under which they 
retired: and all that while it was observed that her 
majesty shewed as much courage as ever any person 
could do ; for her undaunted and generous spirit was like 
her royal birth deriving itself from that unparalleled king 
her father, whose heroic actions will be in perpetual 
memory whilst the world hath a being.” 


Borton Corney. 
Barnes, S.W. 


ENGLISHMEN BURIED ABROAD. 


The following epitaphs are transcribed from a 
volume of Dr. Rawlinson’s collections in the Bod- 
leian Library, containing notes of various inscrip- 
tions in Paris and Rome (MS. Rawl. Miscell. 730). 
Four of these epitaphs, viz., three of those on 
James IL., his queen, and daughter, and that on 
the Duke of Perth, are printed, with others (which 
are copied by Rawlinson in another MS., B. 155), 
in Nichols’s Collectanea Topographica, vol. vii. 
pp. 35-7. There are two or three slight dis- 
crepancies in the transcripts. WW. D. Macray. 

“English Benedictines [Paris], against the south 
wah:— 


In spem resurrectionis 
Hie jacet Hexnicus Girrorp pe 
In comitatu Leicestrie in Anglia, Baronettus. 
Vir cui laudes addere est mortuum ledere : 
Quia laudari se vivum nunquam permisit. 
Laudarunt tamen cuncti et amarunt ; 
Quippe qui tum fide tum moribus vere Catholicus. 
Vitiis, dum vivebat, moriebatur, 
Adeoque ceelo maturus, inter preces Benedictinorum, 
quos vivus adamavit 
Mortuus est, 


Parisiis die xxvii? Septembris Anno Dai wpcuxtv® 
tatis sue xxxi°, 
Vivat tamen prole, quem Maria Vaughan de Ruerden in 
com. Gloc. 


Illi peperit, viamque morte ad vitam stravit. 
Peperit quidem ccelo tres, Mariam, Henricum et alium 
Henricum. 

Annam et Elizabetham, Deo et Sancto Benedicto, 
Johannem, non tam bonorum quam virtutum heredem, 
patriz et pauperibus, 

Que marmor hoc meerens 
Requiescat in pace. 

“The monastery of the Celestines in Paris. A_hand- 
—_ monument of marble against the north wall, in a 
niche : — 

*Axwa Johannis Burgundie ducis filia et Joannis 
Bettfordie ducis Angli dilectissime consors, incorrupte 
mulier virtutis, quicquid corruptibile habuit, hie tumu- 
lari voluit, A.D. 1432.’ 

“Round the edge of a black marble pedestal, upon 
which the body is laid : — 


“ Against the north wall : — 
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